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CHAPTER I. 
Mr. Jacos HouistER was a bachelor of forty- 
five. Now when gentlemen have reached that 
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ERREACHED ITSELF. 
R. SILLIAM. 
s one whom all regarded as likely to bring him 


to the point, and make him a joyful Benedict. 
3 Miss Sarah Norris, for such was her name, was 


age without taking on themselves the yoke matri- } a pretty, gentle-looking girl of twenty-three or 
monial, the case is generally regarded as des-; four; she dressed with good taste, was amiable 
perate; yet neither Mr. Hollister nor his lady ; in disposition, and neat in habits; moreover, 
acquaintance so viewed it. In the first place, $ ’ she belonged to the same church with our friend, 
he was still very good-looking; portly, erect, and made herself very useful in the Sunday 
dignified; courteous in manner; unexception- : S School, the choir, and all “society” matters. 
able in the blackness and glossiness of his attire; § ‘Just the woman for him,” said every one, ex- 


and best of all, provided with that charm, which, 
taking everything into consideration, is best: 
adapted to win and retain the affections of maid ¢ 


$ cept those who wanted him for themselves; and 
for a time it seemed as if Mr. Hollister thought 
>so too. He talked much with Miss Norris at 


or widow—a full purse, whose contents he dis- § ; $ parties, he called frequently at her father’s 
pensed with liberal hand. No wonder the femi-% house; he drove her out in that sweet little 
nine population of Baldwin were very, very loth s carriage, which was the admiration of all Bald- 
to relinquish hope of him. On his own part, win. But suddenly his attention slackened; he 
Mr. Hollister by no means purposed going to } scarcely saw Miss Norris except by accident; 
the end of his days in a state of single blessed- } he took Catharine Carter and Loo Simmons out 
ness. When a young man, beginning the world : ; to ride; and gossip was on the gui vive to know 


with nothing, he had deferred the thought of ; 


marriage till he should be able to keep a wife ; 


in comfort; and when that time arrived he had 
become so prudent, so fearful of being duped, 
that he hesitated to commit himself. He was 
much in ladies’ society, and very welcome there; 
occasionally he devoted himself to some fair one 
in particular, but the faintest jest on the subject, 
the least shadow of a hint that his attentions 


were noticed, and lo! he was off at the antipodes. 3 


For the rest, Mr. Hollister was perfectly good- 
tempered, though rather severe in his judgment ; 
of some matters; a little too much disposed, 


; what could possibly be the matter. Poor Sarah, 
too, had her own sad surmises as to the cause 
Sof such singular conduct; she had allowed a 
$ very kind feeling toward the recreant Jacob to 
; take possession of her gentle little heart; and 
:it pained her beyond measure to find herself 
$ thus deserted without fault or explanation. But, 
; of course, she was powerless to remedy the evil; 
3 she could only hope and wait. 
Now Mr. Hollister had a friend, a young man, 
some twenty years his junior, for whose opinion 
and advice he had a great esteem; and this 
‘ friend having recently perpetrated matrimony 


thought his best friends, to make his own opinion on his own score, and finding his account therein, 
the law for others; a trifle too prompt and lavish } was naturally anxious to place his friend in the 
in offering advice which nobody wanted to hear. $ enjoyment of the same happiness as himself. He 


But he was honest and honorable; a true Chris- 


tian, a most thorough friend; and none doubted 3 


that his wife, when he should choose one, would § 
be a very happy woman. 
At last, however, his attention was caught by 
Vou. XXXVII.—7 


{had frequently remonstrated and advised, but 

now he took the liberty to rebuke. 

$ J can tell you one thing, Jacob,” he said, 

S «the way you are treating Sarah Norris is a 

‘little too bad for anything. If it were done by 
107 
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108 
a regular flirt like John Backers, or Peter Van 
Schoonhoven, it would be all in character; but 
for you, a man of your age, a man of religious 
principle, the fact is, it’s shameful!” 

Mr. Hollister blushed like a maid of seventeen. 
““Why, Hobart,” said he, ‘‘seems to me you are 
rather severe! I am sure I wish Miss Norris 
every happiness. I would do anything in the 
world for her.” 

‘‘Except marry her, which is the only thing 
you are wanted to do.” 

Mr. Hollister’s blushes became more erimson. 
‘‘Marry her!” he repeated; ‘‘I don’t know that 
she would have me.” 

‘‘And what business have you to know till 
you have asked her? 
when I spoke to Helen? 
pected nothing short of a downright refusal; 
but she took me, and you see for yourself how 
happy we are! 


if you like; she has given you all the encourage- 


ment consistent with delicacy. I am not her 
confidant, of course, but I believe the game is 
in your own hands, and I say, Go in and win!” 

Mr. Hollister did not at once respond to the 
friendly outburst. His words, when he did 
speak, were of rather a deprecatory nature. 

**You see, Hobart,” he observed, ‘I don’t 
feel entirely certain of her character; she seems 
amiable, to be sure, but then I can’t tell how 
she may be when there is nobody by. Then she 
ulways looks neat, but, whenever I see her, she 
is either in company, or might reasonably be 
I can’t secrete myself in the 
her 


expecting it. 
house, and see how she behaves with 
mother and the children, or how she dresses 
at breakfast; and how am I to know?” 

‘How, indeed?” said Hobart. ‘The truth is, 
Mr. Jacob Hollister, you are a little too exact- 
ing in your demands. Your wife must be 
pretty.” 

«‘Well, yes. Iam a great admirer of beauty. 

«*And young—because you’re so juvenile that 


she wouldn’t be suitable otherwise—and stylish. 


” 


I put it to you if it isn’t so?” 

“Tt’s true. I do like to see a woman that’s 
well dressed. There is something so proper— 
so—so—agreeable about it.” 

‘‘And then she must be amiable, economical, 
aad pious.” 

‘Oh! certainly. 
out those qualifications.” 

‘“‘Now Sarah Norris has all these gifts. I 
must conclude, then, Iollister, that there is one 
thing more which you have never named, and 
yet consider requisite. She must be rich; yes, 
my fricnd, you are a fortune-hunter!” 


PAN en tenner 


; 
| 
s 
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Do you suppose I knew § 
I can tell you I ex- ; 


And you may do just the same, § 


I couldn’t possibly do with- § 


HOW PRUDENCE OVERREACHED ITSELF. 


“No, cried the bachelor; ‘‘you do me 
$ wrong. [i ..e has expensive habits, of course, 
I should like her to have something of her own, 
because my means couldn’t afford it.” 

‘‘Fiddlestick for your not affording it. Why, 
man, what do you mean to do for her aside from 
conferring on her the supreme honor of becom- 
ing Mrs. Jacob Hollister? give her the privilege 
of looking after your house and wardrobe? fur- 
nish her with goods from the store at cost? 

“Don’t jest, Hobart; I assure you it is a 
serious thing to me.” 

“I wish it were, for then you would do as 
you ought. No man has a right to place a girl 
in the position you will put Sarah Norris in if 
you leave her without saying anything more. 
Hier acceptance of your attentions has already 
$ drawn remark upon her; people will say she 

was willing to have you, but you did not give 

her the chance. It isn’t generous, it isn’t 
‘fair. If you know your own mind so little, or 
were so doubtful about her worth, you ought 
never to have been so attentive to her. Come, 
Hollister,” he continued, ‘“‘do be persuaded. 
Lay aside a few of your old-maidish notions, 
and act like a sensible man. Sarah Norris 
appears to be all that you wish; and, should 
she have a few opinions or habits different from 
yours, her affection will doubtless teach her to 
conform to your views hereafter; or, if not, you 
can agree to differ. Helen tells me Sarah talks 
of going to Chicago to spend the winter; if I 
were you I would not let her go. Keep her at 
home and make her consent to have you before 
Christmas.” 

Mr. Hollister hesitated; then half promised; 
then said ‘he would take the matter into con- 
sideration.” 

A few mornings later found him in Mr. 
Norris’ comfortable parlor. Sarah was looking 
her very prettiest; her blue eyes were unusu- 
ally gentle, her fair cheek wore its softest rose. 
She was very busy with some wonderful tidy in 
> crochet; and, as she sat near the table—now 

intent on her work; now raising her head and 

looking at him as she joined in the conversation 

—he decided in his own mind that she would 
3 form a charming piece of furniture for any 
? drawing-room. Imagine, now, that he had pur- 
} chased that handsome house of old Squire Bald- 
win’s; imagine the large front room, east of the 
‘ hall, fitted up as their daily parlor, handsome 
: carpet and curtains, sofas, and all that; he could 
* afford to have things handsome, and he would 
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Shave them. Then fancy Sarah there as mis- 
: tress; the lamp lit, the curtains drawn; himself 


* not so very far off; her smiles all for him; her 
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HOW PRUDENCE OVERREACHED ITSELF. 109 
thoughts for him; the picture was delightful! ; ingly. I advise you to do the same thing with 
He was almost tempted to run every risk, and; your lady love. And just remember that ours 

ffer himself the minute Mrs. Norris should step ; are not the days of Methuselah; and, if you 
(nas of the room, and give him an opportunity spend all your life in making up your mind, you 
of doing so. $ will be in the country where there are no mar- 

But then came up the old doubts; oh! what § riages, and your chance will be over.” 
would he not have given for a clairvoyant power? Poor Mr. Hollister! he sighed and deliberated; 
to see whether the foot inside that pretty shoe ; he thought often and long of Sarah; sometimes 
were just as neat and as pure as it ought to be; } he almost wrote, but he never quite made it out. 
whether the attire, not seen, were as cleanly } So the winter slid away, and when the spring 
and delicate as what was outwardly visible. } was well advanced Miss Norris returned. But 
How he wanted to know whether the kind, plea- § not quite as she went; there were rumors, talks 
sant voice always sounded as gently as it did ; of special attentions in Chicago; jests about a 
now to him! Above all, how he wished to be ; tall, dark-haired gentleman, &c. Sarah was as 
certain what Sarah’s answer would be! She: discreet as young ladies usually are, and nothing 
had seemed encouraging, but then one never ; was really known about it. But the rumors 
knew; perhaps she was engaged to somebody } reached Mr. Hollister, and decided him at once. 
else all the time. With all his fine qualities, } Sarah grew doubly valuable now that there was 
his undoubted piety, our good Mr. Hollister ; a possibility of losing her. He did not believe 
had his share of vanity; he would have liked, ; the report; she used to treat him so kindly, and 
as little as anything, to have it known through $ he was sure she could not change so much in 
Baldwin that Miss Norris had rejected him. So : one winter! But there was nothing to be gained 
he looked, and longed, and lingered, and hesi- } by waiting, and he was certain he preferred her 
tated, and finally went away without declaring : to any woman in the world. So he made an 
his mind. The next day Sarah set out on her } early call on Miss Norris, distinctly proposed, 
journey to Chicago. sand was as distinctly, though courteously, de- 

clined. 
Mr. Hollister was aghast! He begged to 
CHAPTER II. ’ know the reason—was there any other attach- 

‘‘Hopart,” said Mr. Hollister, a few days } ment? 
after, “you can do me a great favor, if you Miss Norris hardly considered that it was a 
like.” 3 question he had a right to ask; yet, since he 

“Well,” returned his friend, ‘speak, and { wished it, she would inform him. Yes, there 
command me.” ? was another attachment. 

‘Would you be willing, now,” said the bache- ; ‘And you are engaged ?—you will be married, 

“IT hope to be, certainly—some time, it is 
Norris?” ; probable during the next month.” 

‘Why, under the heavens, should J write to Mr. Hollister forgot all prudence, all caution. 
her? Write yourself, if you want to hear from } ‘Oh! what a fool I have been!” he cried. “Why 
her. What do you suppose Helen would think?” ¢ didn’t I ask you this question the night I was 

‘“‘She might see all the letters on both sides, § here last fall? Oh! Sarah, I know you liked 
You see, people say that one’s real character me then. Tell me, was it not so? Or would 
comes out so in a correspondence; and she $ your answer have been the same as now?” 
wouldn’t be on her guard with you as she would $ Sarah colored, and hesitated. ‘Perhaps it is 
with me.” 3 as well to be frank with you, Mr. Hollister,” she 

“Mr. Hollister,” said Hobart, fixing a severe } answered. ‘There was a time when I felt a 
eye on him, “don’t expect me to be a party to true regard for you; I thought your manner had 
any such paltry plan. In this world, sir, we 3 authorized it. I thought you showed more in- 
have to walk by faith in other than spiritual : terest in me than in any other woman, and I 
matters. How do I know that you are not a preferred you to any other man. I do not say 
pharisaical hypocrite—a devourer of widows’; I loved you, for that would be too strong an 
houses? How do I know that all the men I} expression; but I was sufficiently interested te 
associate with are not thieves and gamblers? I feel a good deal of sadness when you so sud- 
can’t go following them around in every act of 3 denly, and as it seemed without reason, ceased 
their lives; if they seem upright and good, I$ your visits and attentions. Of course, were I 
must believe them so, and treat them accord-} not now most happily engaged to a man whose 





110 HOW PRUDENCE OVERREACHED ITSELF. 
worth I cannot doubt, you would never have 3 twin soul; and that he was amply paid for all 
known of this; but I think it may do no harm $ his years of waiting. No thought of caution 
to warn you against such fickleness and vacilla- ; 3 now; no fears of careless habits, shrewish tem- 
tion. I trust, if you should be again placed i in} : per, extravagant tastes. The mere idea of such 
the same circumstances, you will have more ; things in connection with that angel would have 

regard for yourself and another than to treat : been profanation. 

her as you did me.” : Ah! could he have lived but a little while in 
She spoke hastily and with feeling; and Mr. } her native place? Could he have seen her 
Hollister was considerably moved. How he; $ father’s house, so illy-ordered, the large family 
regretted those poor habits of caution, so im- 3 S of -poorly-tended children, the mother worn-out 
possible to explain, which had come between % with labor and care, while her daughter led a 
him and happiness! But it was too late to help $ life toilless as the liles. Could he have seen 
it now, and he left the house a sadder, and, as $ the beautiful Anna in her slatternly home-attire, 
he thought, a wiser man than he entered it. :and heard her “snub” her little brothers and 
The wedding came off in due season, and Mr. sisters, and even her parents, when she was out 
Hollister, with other friends, was present. He ; of temper, as not unfrequently happened! But 
had made the bride a very handsome gift, and he ; he could not; and Miss Chambers played her 
wished her joy with unusual warmth; but, poor 3 ’ part well. She soon inventoried the worth of 
man! he was thinking every time he looked at } ‘ her various admirers, and found that with the 
her, so sweet and graceful in her snowy robes, 3 ‘ exception of the gentleman from Schenectady 
that, but for his own folly, he might have been } before me:'' »ned, they were all young men with 
in the bridegroom’s place; he might have been ; their way to make; and the one exception was 
the one who was to claim in future her cares, 3} too thorough a coquet to be relied upon. Mr. 
her company, her affection. They were mourn- 3 Hollister was undeniably the best card in the 
ful meditations truly, but they could not undo} pack. Miss Chambers was well up to the world 
the past. sand its wisdom; she was twenty-eight if she 
was a day, although to look at her fresh and 
CHAPTER IIlI. beautiful face you would never have thought it. 
A Year passed on, and Mr. Hollister, warned 3 She felt that it behooved her to lose no time, 
by sad experience, had been shy of ladies’ so-} and she laid close though decorous siege to 
ciety; particularly cautious about devoting him- ; Mr. Hollister’s heart. She was very regular at 
self to any especial person. But, in the second; church, and sometimes attended the ‘‘monthiy 
summer succeeding the marriage of Sarah Nor-; concerts” and the Saturday evening prayer 
ris, a new belle appeared in the Baldwin circles. ’ meetings, observing on all these occasions the 
Miss Anna Chambers dawned on an admiring ; most becoming gravity and close attention to 
village. Our friend, always an adorer of the; the services. She regretted that there was no 
dashing and stylish in woman, was very much } class in Sunday School that she could take 
captivated at first sight. Miss Chambers was; during the few weeks of her stay; she praised 
above the ordinary stature, of a full and finely ; the society of Baldwin in that it eschewed cards 
developed form. She had a dark, rich com-{and dancing—of which, she said, she had for- 
plexion, dazzling teeth, raven hair, and great : merly been fond, but now saw her error. She 
black eyes, flashing like jewels. Then she $ conversed about various preachers and styles of 
dressed beautifully; in excellent, though rather $ sermonizing; she was always industriously em- 
brilliant taste; but that corresponded with the ; ployed. Yet she was never too busy to lay aside 
style of her beauty. Her manners were very : her work and sing for Mr. Hollister’s benefit. 
fascinating; quiet, but easy and graceful. She{ All misgiving fled from his mind. He knew, 
had always enough to say, but she never fatigued indeed, that she was not a “professor,” but she 
one with liveliness, never made weak or trifling ; was so serious, so religiously disposed, that he 
remarks. All the young men were wild about } was sure that need form no obstacle. He ven- 
her; even Peter Van Schoonhoven, who had ; tured to ask his friend Hobart’s opinion, but 
come up from Schenectady for his annual term } that gentleman dismissed him rather shortly; 
of ruralizing, and who was the most redoubted } he had given his best advice before without re- 
flirt in the state, was dragged at her chariot ; sult, and Jacob must now “gang his ain gait.” 
wheels in triumph. But on none did she smile } It was just as well, for he was too much in love 
so sweetly and encouragingly as on Mr. Hollis-} to have heeded any rational opinion. So he 
ter; and the heart of our bachelor was.deeply declared himself, and was graciously accepted, 
moved. He began to think he had found tho} and Miss Chambers went home to prepare for 
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HOW PRUDENCE OVERREACHED ITSELF. 111 
nen nuptials, feeling that she had done ‘‘a good ; finding. Sndiion she catia it is pr but 
stroke of work.” An excellent establishment } § often she answered sharply. 
had been secured by a short campaign, and as “Anna,” said Jacob, one morning, at break- 
very moderate outlay of thought and troubie. 3 fast, “how does Bridget make this coffee?” 

Her father’s slender purse was taxed to its; ‘‘I don’t know, indeed,” she returned, with 
utmost capacity to provide funds for the ap- ¢ provoking coolness. 

proaching occasion, and Miss Chambers reveled 8 “You ought to know; it is your duty as mis- 
amid silks, and feathers, and laces, and ribbons. 3 tress of the house. The coffee tastes as if it 
Soon all was ready, and Mr. Hollister being duly ; was made from burnt potato skins, and I send 
notified came on, and was made the happiest of 3 home regularly old government Java, which is 
men. After the bridal trip they came back to ; now at a very high price, and ought not to be 
Baldwin, and a few weeks were pleasantly occu- $ wasted in concocting such a vile draught as 
pied in getting settled in their handsome house, § 8 this. It is my wish, Anna, that you look to 
receiving and returning calls, attending parties, } this and other household matters; you have no 
&ec., &. But after three months had elapsed, S right to neglect them.” 

the fair bride began to weary of perpetual com-3 ‘‘If you intend to make a drudge of me, Mr. 
plaisance, and to think she should enjoy having 3 Hollister,”’ replied the wife, with spirit, ‘‘you 
her own way again. $ will find yourself mistaken. If you wished for 

«¢Come, Anna, it is time for you to get ready,” $a servant you should have married one.’ 
said Mr. Hollister, one evening. ‘The bell is 3 “Not the slightest need of getting in a pas- 
$ 





> 

> 
8 
S 
} 
CY 


ringing.” sion, Anna. I don't exact or expect a servant's 
Mrs. Hollister raised her eyes from the book ; part from you—only a wife’s. You have two 
she was reading. 3 : girls in the kitchen to perform all the drudgery. 
“T don’t intend going out to-night,” she re- $ : Pray see to them a little; the spoons are nearly 
plied. $ black, and the knives look as if they had put on 
“Not go out, Anna! Why it is our regular mourning. The biscuit are sour, the meat is 
prayer meeting.” s overdone, and the table-cloth would be a dis- 
“‘Very well; but as I am not a member of the 3 grace to a fifth-rate boarding-house. It was 
church, I see no occasion that I should attend : understoodg when we married, that there was a 
so constantly; I have been every time before 3 mutual compact; I was not to furnish you with 
since we came home. And besides, I am in the $ everything you wished, and have my own com- 
midst of John Halifax.” : forts totally neglected in return. I hope I shall 
Mr. Hollister looked grave. He had, as we 3 not have to speak again on this subject, I trust 
have before stated, a love of advising, and could $ your own good sense will be enough.” 
hardly be expected to forego his favorite pastime : Very good, reasonable words, but uttered, 
on this opportune occasion. ‘I should think, sfalas ! to a “stony ground” hearer. Anna en- 
Anna,” he remarked, ‘that you might find some $ joyed luxuries, but she did not care for neat- 
volume more suitable as a preparation for the ; ness. The charms of glittering steel and silver, 
holy Sabbath now so closely approaching.” A$ of clean table-cloths, laid square and even, all 
pause. ‘IT am astonished. You told me you $ the folds ‘straight as a die,” were unfelt by 
did not care for novels.” her; fresh napkins she was indifferent to; she 
“And I didn’t then, you dear, cross crea- did not know good bread from poor. It would 
ture,” she replied, ‘my mind was entirely taken } have needed a great deal of resolution, a great 
up with you. Don’t frown so savagely, or I 3 deal of real love for her husband to overcome 
shall think you are really angry with me,” and her native indolence, and change her into a 
she put her beautiful arms round his neck, ; tolerable housekeeper; and these she had not. 
looked laughingly in his honest blue eyes and : : Poor Jacob had to learn the lesson of endurance. 
kissed him. Jacob was too much a lover yet: Her personal habits, too, caused him great 
to resist this tender argument. He went off * annoyance. Beautifully dressed away from 
alone to the meeting, and his wife finished John $ home, or when expecting company, she was ex- 
Ilalifax at forty-five minutes past eleven. $ tremely careless when they were alone. During 
But things could not go on thus always. ; the earlier years of their marriage, Jacob some- 
Causes of discomfort became too serious to be 3 times ventured to remonstrate. “Anna,” he 
laughed or kissed away, even if Mrs. Hollister $ s would say, ‘“‘your hair is not tidy—your stock- 
had always been disposed to employ that mode $ : ings are full of holes. It would be very easy 
of treatment. But her temper, not good by $ to take a little time every week, and look over 
nature, could not bear opposition and fault-* your stockings and put them in order. And if 
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you would comb your hair every morning, when 
you got up, you would feel much more comfort- 
able, besides being really much more to be re- 
spected than you are at present.” 
Anna laughed, sometimes she sulked, sometimes 
she ‘flared up” fiercely ; but she never reformed. 
It was not pleasant to the husband to find how 
much more other men’s opinion was valued than 
his own; to see the hurried flight up stairs when 
Mr. Van Schoonhoven called; the quick exchange 
of the wrapper, with the large grease spot on the 
front breadth, for the new silk, the Mechlin set, 
and handsome jewels; he felt that, as he had 
paid for these things, he had a right to see them 
put on occasionally for his own gratification. 
But Mrs. Hollister thought otherwise. Neither 
did he approve of her manners to young men. 
Not that he at all feared her bringing discredit 
on herself or him; but it was not pleasant after 
he had been receiving all day the benefit of her 


peevishness or ennui, to see her beam forth all ; 
‘ 


gladness, animation, and smiles on every one 


IN 


BY 


Tue Autumn’s latest leaves are gone, 
Its richest glories dead, 
And hopes more bright than Autumn skies, 
Have with that parting fled. 
The gayest heart that treasured life, 
The voice of truest glee— 
Of all the friends that death might claim 
T had not singled thee! 


We parted in the Summer time 
When life was bold and brave— 

I did not think the Autumn leaves 
Would rustle o’er thy grave; 

A year ago we two had watched 
Their gorgeous brightness fall— 

I little dreamed that those of Spring 
Were woven for thy pall. 


I stand within the darkened home 
Thy presence filled with mirth. 
And mutely watch the broken band 

Around thy father’s hearth. 
I listen for thy coming step, 
And cheated by each sonnd 
Look sally on thy honsehold gifts 
That still are grouped around. 


The very chair where thou hast sat 
Recalls thy face to mind, 

And not the simplest act of yore 
But hath a spell to bind. 

The rustic bird-cage for the wrens, 
The trellis for the vine, 

The little plot of Autumn flowers, 
And spray of mountain pine. 


Sometimes : 


BRANK LEE 


IN MEMORIAM. 
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;that approached. It showed him too clearly 


; how little she respected his opinion or valued 


2 
$ 
$ 


his regard. 
: Poor Mr. Hollister! his punishment was hard. 
} If his friends had not been too sorry for him, they 
; might have laughed over his defeat and disap- 
* pointment; but they were too sorry. They 
: dreaded for awhile lest the petty and vexing 
3 trials of home should undermine his religious 
character: but there he was too firmly fixed. 
He was constant as ever in duty, and liberal as 
ever to each good cause. He was a shade less 
severe, less prone to insist on his own opinion, 
but that was a change for the better. And the 
friends who valued and pitied him, could only 
console themselves with thinking that this life 
was short; and that in a few years it would be 
all the same whether his wedded life had been a 
happy or a thorny one. 

This, however, is a view of the case which we 
would find it easier to adopt for our friends than 
} for ourselves. 


e 
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MEMORIAM 


H. 8. 


ii. 


BENEDICT. 


The treasured books thy hand hath touched, 
The drawings on the wall, 
They speak with voice articulate— 
A memory in all! 
The old familiar room is changed— 
The sun has ceased to play 
So brightly on the garden porch 
Since thou art gone away! 


And yet I would not call thee back, 
To cull youth’s short-lived flowers, 

For souls like thine are first to leave 
This dreary world of ours, 

A brighter sky bends o’er thy way 
Beyond this earthly gloom, 

And fadeless light around thee falls 
Where Eden’s roses bloom. 


There aspirations checked below 
To fuller life have sprung, 
Unfettered by the thralling weight 
That here around them clung. 
The glowing hopes that duty stilled, 
The dreams of holy light, 
These too have found a higher aim 
Beyond our earthly night. 


But yet these human hearts will ache 
And throb with yearning pain, 

And blindly toward thine upper life 
Cur spirits reach in vain. 

Amid the gloom of worldly mists 
Our erring footsteps roam, 

But thou, more pure and blest than we, 
Wert first to reach thy home. 
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BY ANNIE 


Yes, under this broad maple shadow has been 
my favorite seat for many, many years. I had 
this bench made here when I first came as a 
bride, here I used to come with my babies, and 
here I now sit as a matron, with the rich purple 
shadows of my autumn glowing up warmly and 
lovingly around me. 

There lies our little town at the foot of the 
hill, some houses slowly creeping around the 
river side. 
of ours seemed likely to be the centre of the 


village, and now it is quite in the outskirts, the ° 
town following its natural bent toward the water ; 
side. How the place has grown! Five times at ; 


least its original size a quarter of a century ago. 

I have often wished I could write like Miss 
Mitford; for this Western village of ours had in 
it so many original characters, and our mode 
of life, both in our occupations and pleasures, 


was so peculiar, so totally different from the } 


habits and customs of any Eastern or Southern 


town, that a sparkling, vivid mind, possessing : 


creative faculty, would have seized on these 
peculiarities, and made life-like sketches as in- 
teresting to the American reader, as were those 
of “Our Village” to the English. 

Just run over the material collected here, at 


that time. Soldiers from the elder Napoleon 


group; philosophers, whose dreamy speculations § 


had agitated Europe; visionary professional 
men; poetical savans whose names will go down 


When I first came here, this place ; 
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BREWSTER. 


: And so it was with us. To be sure not from 
: the same pious motives the old churchman 
$ meant, but from a pure motive nevertheless. 
: So filled were we with the faith of being able 
to relieve life, both domestic and social, from 
what may be called Adam’s bequeathment of 
glorious curses, that no occupation seemed 


We held ourselves under strict discipline of 
temper and morals, in order to produce strong 
$ impressions for good on the infant minds of our 
children, born and unborn. We would not per- 
mit life’s duties to be disagreeable, therefore 
> our work, much of which was laborious, and 
; had to be performed by our own hands—ag 
; domestic help was a luxury almost unknown in: 
¢ this then frontier village—was done with a gow 
‘ and enjoyment not often thrown into such oceu- 
pations. 

For some years it was a real golden age; and 
; though I cannot say I have the same firm faith 
} in mere human means and education alone, that 
° I once had in my ‘defiant season,”’ as some one 
: has cleverly called youth, yet I must say, the 
‘children born and bred under those influences 
SI speak of, have grown up, in many respects, 
$ quite superior to the ordinary run of children. 

’ But I did not bring yeu out here under the 


s 
‘ 


, maple shade, to spend the whole of this glorious 


8 
2 
5 
2 
by 
§ 
5 
$ 
$ 
Ss 
s 


$ sunset in talking on my favorite theme, our old 


‘ life in Concord—as we fancifully, and yet inno- 


as remarkable in the history of science, all : cently called our town—it was to tell you some- 

banded together, pursuing the great thought of ; thing about Mrs. Turner, with whom you say 

their day education—the perfection of coming you were so charmed when you met her in 
‘ 


humanity by material, mortal means. 
Then the wives, and daughters, and sisters, 


were like the men, clever, cultured, byt more ; 


striking from their breaking loose from social 


conventionalities than were the men, because $ 


women are naturally conventional, you know. 
Old Herbert says that a servant who sweeps 

& room as for God’s pleasure, 

“Makes that and the action fine.” 
You are saying the whole verse to yourself, I 
see by the movement of your mouth. How those 
lovely, quaint old things well up in the memory 
and overflow the lips! 

“A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine; 


Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Vou. XXXVII.—8 


; Switzerland, last year, and which I did not care 
} to talk of before the girls this morning. 

$ «So clever, so fascinating, so beautiful,” you 
; said. Yes, she is all that, but the finale of your 
’ praise sounded curiously to me, who knew all 
$ were 


>? 


her glorious past. ‘So much the lady! 
‘ your words, I think,” a woman who bears so 
: plainly in her presence, that she was fashioned 
‘ by nature as a rare and precious vessel, never 
: to be put to vulgar uses. It is so beautiful to 
>see one perfect woman nobly planned, ‘not 
‘marred and disjointed by the wrenching and 
; tossing of trouble.” I was sure I remembered 
S your very words. Now let me tell you abeut 
3 Edith Turner 
; I think it is full twelve years ago—yes! it was 
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when my Oscar was a babe, and he is twelve 
this sweet autumn 


Look at those beautiful trees sweeping up that $ 
s 


opposite hill-side, with the setting sun beaming 
gloriously over them, and that sky, and those 
clouds! Oh! my friend, is it not all as beauti- 
ful as anything we saw in Europe? You assent! 
when I know you dc not agree with me. 
arch hypocrite! You only say ‘‘yes” to get me 
back to my starting point. 

Very well then! It was twelve years ago this 
coming December, when, one cold night, St. 
John came to me with a most perplexed coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘My dear,” he said, ‘‘my old friend, Fowler 
Foulke, has just arrived at Concord, with all 
his family. You remember—from Manchester— 
whose father, a dear old friend of grandfather, 
made such a fine fortune in trade, which the 
son has known how to spend so readily. He 
wrote to me a year or so ago about buying pro- 
perty out here, and I purchased the large Saxon 
Farm for him. Surely you have not forgotten. 
He says he has come out to farm it on my re- 
commendation. I am certain I do not remem- 
ber advising him to do anything of the kind. I 
know I counseled the buying of the place, and : 
very probably have said in my letters, that an 
experienced, sensible agriculturist could not do 
a better thing than undertake the working of 
it; but I could never have been so absurd as to 
advise a man like Fowler Foulke, who never 
saddled his own horse, or lived one hour with- 
out a valet, to come out to the wild American 
West to manage a backwoods farm.” 

While my good husband went grumbling on, 
I put on my bonnet, overshoes, and warm wrap- 
pings, to accompany him to the hotel, as our 
inn now calls itself, to see this broken down 
English family, who had literally come out to 
seek their fortunes in the American West. 

Poor things! I kept thinking, but I said not 
a word, for the temerity of their undertaking 
startled me, who am not easy to startle in the 
way of bold adventure, and I never talk, you 
know, when matters look threatening and des- 
perate. 

I found the family consisted of father, mother, 
and eight children. The eldest was a girl of § 
seventeen, the youngest a babe in the arms. 
Oh! dear, it was a doleful sight! 

Mrs. Fowler Foulke was a confirmed invalid, 
and had been for years. A sweet, gentle woman, $ 
who had always been accustomed to the luxu- 
rious comforts of that highly civilized English 
life, which makes such charming ladies and gen- 
tlemen. She had never dressed her hair since 
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s she was born—never eaten her breakfast before 
: twelve in the day, and never ordered even, much 
® less looked to, the preparing of the simplest meal. 
’ Mr. Fowler Foulke was a sanguine, warm- 
hearted English country gentleman, perfectly au 
3 fait in flne dogs, blood horses, English country 
‘life: in short, a pleasant, amiable man, most 
delightful to meet with socially, but as totally 
unfit in his way, as was his wife for their new 
career. 

I looked from them to the children; and as 
3 my eye rested on the eldest boy, I took courage. 

He was only fifteen, but he was capable and 
energetic-looking. 

‘‘Where is Edith?” asked the father. 

‘She is with baby,” said Mrs. Foulke; then 
urning to me, she continued, ‘Our head nurse 
ft us at the first sea-board town, New York; 
nd the under nurse very shabbily did the same 

thing at our next stopping place. I have ne 
: one to take charge of the children, but my own 
; maid, Janet, who is very delicate and quite unfit 
3 to attend to them.” 

they that evil will soon be corrected, my 

” said the hopeful Mr. Foulke. ‘So soon 

s we are settled at the Saxon Farm, we shall 
id numbers of the poorer classes of the com- 
1unity quite pleased to have a settled position 
in a private gentleman’s family; a thing they 
are not much used to, I fancy, St. John.” 

You know St. John’s look when he feels a 
person to be entirely in the wrong, and a strug- 
gle is going on between his good breeding and 

candor, that inimitable lifting of the eyebrows, 
pursing up of the lips and involuntary shrug of 
the shoulders. I relieved his struggle by saying, 
with a kind laugh, which I meant as a softener 
to my damper, 

“Ah, Mr. Foulke, ‘help,’ as we Americans 
call servants, is just the very thing that cannot 
be found out here in the West.” 

‘‘Aw, yes!” he responded, in a cheery tone, 
‘“‘among the speculating or working persons of 

small mitans, to be sure—but it is quite a dif- 
ferent affair when it comes to light service, good 
wages, with a comfortable, steady home.” 

St. John’s eyebrows grew higher, and lips 
pouted more than ever. We threw glances 
Sacross at each other, and he seemed to under- 
' stand what I wished to say, that there was no 
use arguing with the man, he must have expe- 
’ rience before he could know anything, for he 
$ did not attempt to set his friend right, and with 
} that little toss of his head, which expresses such 
3 utter hopelessness, he commenced talking about 
; their old memories of England. 
¢ I sat beside Mrs. Foulke, trying to listen 
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UNDER THE MAPLE TREE. 115 
patiently and sympathizingly to her conversa- } would be enchanted to secure such a service as 
tion, which was like that of all confirmed inva- } he could offer them. 
lids on her manifold sufferings. I could not,} ‘So few gentlemen’s estates here, my dear 
however, help smiling at the complacent con- : fellow!” he exclaimed, ‘that’s so lucky! It 
solation she took in the fact, that as far back as ; will give me the pick and choice of my work 
great, great-grandmothers on the gentle blood $ people.” 

side of her descent, the women had been thus § “Poor man!” said St. John, that night after 
afflicted. Poor, useless, worthless, gentle blood! i we had returned home, ‘did you ever see any 
Better a rougher current, even though not so $ one, Mary, so hopelessly ignorant of that sim- 
pure, if it could not bring any other heritage 3 plest law, only the general necessity for a con- 
than feeble spines, so soon as nature called on ; venience creates it?” 
it to perform its healthy duties. While they were talking the door opened, and 
Finding that stereotyped monosyllables were } Edith entered the room. She was presented to 
all Mrs. Foulke required, I turned my attention } us, and then went to her mother, to give her, in 
to the gentlemen, while courteously appearing $ a soft tone, a little information about baby, and 
to listen to her. They were talking about the } other etceteras of their suite. She arranged 
Saxon Farm. How lamentably unfit for his new } her mother’s pillows on the sofa—or settee, 
life every word Mr. Foulke uttered betrayed! -} rather, of the hardest Western country fashion 
St. John :is no agriculturist, but he has good }—gave her some drops out of a gold mounted 
sound common sense, and though a visionary } flacon, taken from one of the best appointed 
and beautiful dreamer about humanity and all} London dressing-cases I ever saw; and then 
that, he takes practical, straightforward views 3 seated herself near her brother Ralph, to look 
of life. Work is work to him, and he draws the S over a map of the Saxon Farm St. John had 
distinction between bodily and intellectual labor, ; made, her mother interrupting her every ten 
giving just credit to both, and also knows, what minutes for some useless little service, or to 
so few do, the difference between real work and 3 send her to see how baby, &c., were. 
make believe. Oh! how high up the eyebrows; Edith Foulke was one of the finest speci- 
went, and the ridges of wrinkles in the forehead ‘ mens I ever met with, of that finest creation 
grew painful to look at, and his poor mouth, ; in humanity, a country, lady-bred English girl. 
which is anything but.the handsomest feature $ Now you know I am ordinarily severe on the 
of his face, became so hopelessly drawn up and } English, and not at all disposed to exaggerate 
pouched out, that I feared Mrs. Foulke might { their merits. I did not come of an old Yankee 
think it an unfortunate deformity. } yeoman family for nothing. But there are some 
St. John tried to set Mr. Foulke right at every : things the English get up better than any other 
turn, but in vain. He was like I was, the first } nation, and let them have the credit of them. 
year after my marriage. I had come from a; Among these ‘some things” ranks a country 
well filled, old established household, where } ; girl brought up under the influences of cultured 
everything was in abundance, and housekeep- § S associations. She is generally finely developed 
ing appointments had accumulated to a super- in body, cleverly enough in mind, and with 
fluity. I, in my new house, fancied it was the those delicious, frank, natural manners, which 
same way; on all emergencies I was incessantly } are as free from boldness as from vanity. 
applying mythical, imaginary articles of furni-$ Such was Edith Foulke. Although in her 
ture or crockery. ' eighteenth year, and better developed in form 
“What shall I put this in, ma’am?” a maid? than any American girl of her age, she looked 
would ask of some new purchase. quite the girl yet; there was no appearance of 
“That! Why do you ask? Of course in a : young ladyism in her. She was still a child, 
jar, or keg, or basket, or bowl,” (as the thing 3 * ready to come and go at bidding, quiet and un- 
might be.) When probably every jar, keg, bas- 3 : pretending, but quick with response if spoken 
ket, and bowl in my possession was filled with } to, with an open, captivating, intellectual look, 
its appointed thing. I fancied, very drolly, that ‘and air that had no consciousness, shyness, or 
such things ought to exist without doubt in } boldness in it. 
quantities, in the recesses of every well regu- ; She was fine-looking, too. A good size, car- 
lated household. ried herself well, every movement told of her 
So with Mr. Fowler Foulke, he believed that } couniry life and habits; a good flower gardener 
head gardeners, head farmers, and capital ; doubtless, a capital horsewoman, and clever 
tenants were waiting, most certainly, in this 3 executant on some instrument. Her hands and 
out-of-the-way place for his use, and doubtless ‘ feet were not so small as ours, but large and 
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capable-looking. ‘‘ Heroic hands,” as our artist { 
friend R—— says, whose beautiful pink, taper- : 
ing ends turned flexibly back from the first joint. 
She used them very little, except in good ser- 
vice. If she spoke, they did not move about 
as we Americans make ours—as graphically as 


if eager, hot Italian blood flowed in their veins } 


—hers laid still before her, calm, white, and 
strong-looking. 

She had a good face. 
rich, light brown hair, that waved beautifully 


over her well-shaped, well-balanced head, and } 


looked as if it longed, like ‘‘the gadding vine,” 
to break from the restraint of fillet and comb, 
and dance down in rippling curls. 
an index of her character, a rich, deep gray, 
with fiery brown spots starting out ray-like 
around the pupil, telling of energy and force. 
Then the look out of them was clear, and open, 
and as innocent as that of a child. She was a 
fine, handsome, strong girl, and if my heart 
took courage at the sight of the good, steady- 
looking Ralph, it took double courage as I 
looked at Edith. 

The next day I invited them to come to my 
house to stay with me, as the inn was so un- 
comfortable for them; and they came, the whole 
suite, father, mother, eight children, and deli- 
cate lady’s maid. Poor Janet! she, like her 
mistress, was a hopeless invalid. Don’t laugh, 
for the woman was really and truly a sad suf- 
ferer. 


and like her mistress, had only known life’s 
gentlest, tenderest uses. 
sensible creature, and the few months she lived, 
after their settlement at the Saxon Farm, she 
was of infinite use to Edith. 

I made them all stay with me until spring. 


Mr. Fowler Foulke went backwards and for- 


wards between Concord and the Saxon Farm, 


never discouraged, never seeing things in their } 


real light, and always looking forward to the 
establishment of his family at the farm, to right 
everything that went wrong. 

‘* Like a kaleidoscope, madam,” he would say 
to me, ‘“‘this most admired confusion will settle 
down into some sort of form and shape. Gro- 
tesque probably, but .nevertheless form and 
shape—foym and shape.” 

Edith watched my housekeeping and manage- 
ment closely. When allowed to absent herself 


from her mother and baby, she attached herself } ; 


te my steps like a pet kitten. She took to work 
bravely; insisted on being taught everything, 
and it went to my heart to see that tenderly 
bred girl grow hot and crimson over the weekly 


A great quantity of 


Her eye was § 


She had been brought up with Mrs. § 
Foulke, her foster sister, the child of her nurse; $ 


But she was a good, ; 


MAPLE TREE. 
ironing yen baking, showing the eager enthu- 
¢siasm she might have displayed in studying 
some pleasant, but difficult accomplishment. 

’ When the spring opened, they all went to the 
;Saxon Farm. I accompanied them, and staid 
3 
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a fortnight with them. It was a tolerably com- 
fortable house, quite Western in its build, not 
: like it is now in any way, but in the same plea- 
$ sant position, that same grove of oaks extending 
across the north, and the same sweetly sloping 


* hill in front, but oh! so wild and comfortless 
’ within and without. 

Their furniture was of the most useless kind, 
: for when their boxes arrived, after costing them 


‘an enormous sum for duty, transportation, &c., 
, I found in them only costly, luxurious articles of 
: drawing-room, library, and bed-room furniture, 
‘ totally unfit for their present circumstances. 
$ Edith’s fine, grand piano; Mrs. Foulke’s superb 
‘harp; all Mr. Fowler Foulke’s fine collection of 
: valuable books, prints, some pieces of statuary; 
$a few lovely paintings, that had cost so much 
; of their lost fortune; richly canopied bed- 
} steads ; costly D’Aubusson carpets, and tapes- 
$ tried-covered lounges, but not one real, useful 
‘ thing for actual house service. 

: ‘‘We left behind all the common, ordinary 
‘ things,” said Mr. Foulke, with an approving 
> nod, as the various articles emerged from their 
‘ boxes, ‘‘and brought only those the least likely 
>to be met with here.” 

«And the least needed,” I thought, but I said 
nothing; and Edith, whose perceptions were so 
$ quick, looked aghast without uttering a word. 
: Not a sheet, not a towel, not an ordinary table 
Sor chair. A superb set of plate, and some lovely 
china, but not one dish or cup fit for every day 
‘ use. I had not foreseen this at all, or during 
‘the long winter I should have counseled the 
: preparing of these actual necessities. But it 
> was too late now to lament over that, so we 
; sent off down to New Orleans for what was 
3 absolutely needed, and until they could arrive 
we all contributed in Concord from our own 
things. And yet Mr. Foulke remained delight- 
fully unconscious of his absurdity, attributing 
all the inconvenience to the miserable half sa- 

vage state of the country. 

It would be an endless story if I were to enter 
into detail over that housekeeping and farm 
keeping. The housekeeping was the better of 
the two, however, although to accomplish it, it 
hurried poor Janet into her grave the first year, 
Sand made a sad drudge of my beautiful Edith. 
$ Those hands showed themselves truly “heroic.” 
3 Poor girl, how she labored! Her father’s six 
$ o'clock dinner, and two e’clock luncheon; her 
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mother’s twelve o’clock breakfast, and long toilet ; dead in his library. A laudanum bottle in his 
preparations, and the children! Oh! my dear, : pocket told the story, but we destroyed the 
it was a fearful amount of labor, for very often : bottle, and encouraged the children to think 
she had no help but her brothers; the two} his death had arisen from some natural cause. 
youngest, being unfortunately girls, were too : Poor, poor fellow! just think what a state of 
young to be of use. N < despair and anguish must have been reached, to 

But those boys! Ralph, Edgar, Fowler, } have led that gay, merry-hearted, hopeful man, 
Alfred, and Philip, they were real treasures. who shrunk so sensitively from all pain, physical 
They gardened, and carried wood, and built $ as well as mental, to take such a fearful step. 
fires, and did everything in their power. Alf} After the funeral, we held a consultation 
had what Topffer calls da bosse, he was a true : amongst us, about the disposing of the family. 
artist, and clever at everything. He was of the $ We concluded to divide them among us, to con- 
most use in the housekeeping, and in cooking $ sider them as our own children, but to leave to 
was a marvel. He used to put on a white apron 3 3 them the division and choice of home. When 
and pointed cap, when he assisted Edith in the 3 St. John and I first told them of it, we were 
kitchen, and call himself ‘‘ Ude.”’ 3 $ surprised to see the manner in which the chil- 

Mr. Fowler Foulke knew nothing of these3dren received our offer. They all grouped 
vulgar details of the housekeeping, he always : around Edith, those five brave boys, and the 
ignored them. If a dish did not suit him, he : two little girls. Edith looked rigid and pained. 
would say, $ She remained silent for a few moments, as if 

‘Edith, my child, draw the attention of the ¢ summoning up not energy or strength, but per- 
cook to so and so,” as the thing might be. $ ception and judgment, then turning to the boys, 

Then Alf would look quizzical on Edith, listen § said, 
as seriously as though her ewisine contained all$ ‘Take Agnes and Bertha, and leave me to 
the numberless appliances and attendants of § talk alone with our good friends.” She held 
their fine English one at Fowler Hall. I was, *out her hands to them, which they eagerly 
of course, let in behind the scenes, and knew : ; grasped, adding with a hard smile that looked 
all their makeshifts and straits. as if cut in stone, ‘“‘Trust to me, boys.” 

Mrs. Foulke lingered on a few years, adding ; “I know,” she continued, as soon as they 
a ninth baby to the family, which only waited ‘ § had left the room, ‘that all is gone—all! We 
a few weeks, and then was gathered up into the ; ; no longer have a right to the roof we live under, 
good, blessed rest of death, with its mother, and } and yet I have promised those boys to keep one 
me were laid in the same coffin and grave. | roof over us. Now tell me how this can be count 

Poor Edith! how hard her mother’s death was ; In the last letter from England before ” she 
for her to bear! ; stopped an instant, then heroically swallowing 

‘My darling, my baby mother!” she sobbed ; her choking sobs, she continued in a low, husky 
out so touchingly, as she leaned over her poor, } voice, ‘‘I received news of a little legacy left 
wasted body. ‘Oh! Mrs. Dalton, I had hoped $ me by my godmother; it is not much, only about 
to keep her always. It was so sweet to nurse : seven hundred dollars, but it will buy us a little 
her! And why could she not have lived? So $ home, and then we must work. You generously 
many invalids live longer than healthy people. : offer to give us homes, give us work that we 
Dear Mrs. Dalton, what am I to do without my : may live united. I cannot let these children 
mother?” 3 be separated.” 

Poor child! Her trouble and hard labor began } ’ Such a laudable desire was to be encouraged, 
to tell upon her, and I feared she would soon ; of course. St. John disposed of the farm, and 
follow the mother and baby, in the long illness $ of the remaining articles of costly luxury, which 
she had immediately after their death, but she , had not already disappeared silently to meet 
rallied; youth and womanhood is so persistent. ; the former emergencies of the family, and with 

Mr. Foulke’s farming did not succeed. Yearly $ : Edith’s little legacy bought a portion of the 
his crops failed, of course, for he knew nothing § ? Saxon Farm, that pretty place called the Glen, 
of managing the affair. Poor Ralph tried his $ 3 where then stood a small, one story cabin; this 
best, but his father constantly interfered with, } was enlarged, the boys helping in the carpen- 
and thwarted his plans; then he was but a boy, : tering. It was only a little distance from Con- 
and inexperienced also. Matters grew worse § cord, so some of the mothers, who had grown 
and worse, and one autumn, about six months 3 tired of teaching their children themselves, con- 
after Mrs. Foulke’s death, when affairs looked cluded to make up a school for Edith; my Fanny 
their darkest, St. John found poor Fowler Foulke } and Constance went to her for music. 
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Brother Dean took Edgar to teach him en- 2 months created about as much delicate distress 
gineering. Ralph was to farm the little fields § 3 as love affairs do that seem disposed to go awry. 
of the Glen, and to be employed by the new 3 Edith, to our surprise and vexation, rejected 
owner of the Saxon Farm. Fowler and Philip} Tom as positively as she had brother Dean, 
were still young, they helped Ralph and studied ; although she made no secret of loving him 
with Edith. Alfred, the cook, was a delicate 3 3 dearly. She would not give any reason for her 
boy, and unfit for rough uses; Edith’s ambition 3 no, nor hold out any hope for the future: in 
was to give him the education of an artist; ; short, was as unreasonable as we women are, 
therefore he was the only unemployed one. He $ when we take it into our heads that we must 
was too young to start out into the world to ; make martyrs of ourselves unnecessarily. Sud- 
seek his fortune, so, for a year or two, we all$ denly it flashed across my stupid comprehen- 
concluded it was most advisable to let him stay } sion why she acted so.- She would not leave 
at home, and wait for his future to shape itself ; her family, and she conld not ask Tom to marry 
first. $ them also. 

Edith was, of course, much admired, and | ‘“‘Impossible!”’ cried Tom, when I told him 
could have had many a comfortable home of $ 3 my suspicion, ‘‘she cannot, for one instant, sup- 
her own for the mere smiling for it, but she had $ § pose I intended to separate her from them. Why 
no heart for any one but her family. Brother } 3 it’s one of her greatest charms. I loved her 
Dean had a hard struggle with himself to sub- 3 : first for that alone, for hanging on to those chil- 
mit calmly to her sorrowful rejection of him, $ 3 dren—then you know how J have always coveted 
but he got over it bravely, and was always her $ ; a large family of brothers and sisters.” 


best adviser; and our excellent friend, Mr.} And he put on his hat, and wrapping his 


Fisher, of the Maple Hollow, who is so rich, } Tweed around him, tramped off over the frosty 
you know, would not take Edith’s “no” for an $ ground in the bright winter moonlight, near 
answer. $ bed time as it was, to the Glen. He found the 

“TI have only a sister and daughter heart,” : ° family all assembled around their English sup- 
she would say, laughingly, when we would : ; per-table. Walking right in to the midst of 
teaze her about marrying. N : them, he said, 

The fact was, Edith was too highly cultured § ‘Boys, I have come to ask you to take me 
to feel much heart sympathy with the men who ; among you as your brother, and marry me to 
offered themselves to her. They were good, in- § Edith. I shall not live anywhere hereafter, but 
telligent men, but they lacked a certain polish, 3 right in the midst of this family. I want to be 
which is more to such women as Edith than in- ; elder brother to all of you but Edith—will you 
tellect. $ take me?” 

One fine summer, who should come to pay us : And the handsome, frank fellow held out his 
a visit but my cousin, handsome Tom Turner? ; hands to them, which they all seized with a fine 
a fine young bachelor of comfortable means and 3 frolicsome burst of laughter, for the boys were 
charming presence. He had inherited a nice $ very fond of him. They gave a hearty consent, 
fortune from his father, but save me he had : adopted him as their brother on the spot; while 
scarcely a near relative living. He was Boston! poor Edith sat by, growing pale and red by 
bred. You know I am true Yankee, although } $ turns, “looking as handsome as an angel,”’ as 
I have lived out West half my life, therefore I $ Tom said when he reported the scene to me. 
think ‘Boston bred” of some consequence. : But Edith was still inexorable. ‘‘He was in- 
After his majority, he had gone to Europe, ; fatuated,” she said. ‘He might grow tired of 
where he had traveled and lingered about for$ them. It was asking too much of him. It was 
some years. Now, on his return, he had come $ not just,” &c., &e 
out West to pay me a visit, and seek some new ; I felt not a little provoked at her scruples, 
amusement, and he found it, for he and Edith $ but Tom did not. He was patient as a saint. 
fell desperately in love with each other, of } «<T’ll manage her,”’ he said; and one day came 
course, for they were just suited, and fitted. in announcing himself the owner of the Saxon 
The wonder was, they should have ever met, g Farm. ‘Ralph, Fowler, Edgar, and I, are joint 
for such capital matches rarely encounter one : } masters,” he added. ‘I shall get the boys from 
another. It was one of those things that when $ \ her, for even her shadow, Alf, is on my side, 
they occur in life make us say, “If we had read } and has consented to go to Rome with me next 
it in a book, we should have said it was unna- $ 3 year when I take her, and Agnes and Bertha 
tural.” : . advocate my cause. She’ll yield by spring, see 


But natural or not, it took place, and for six Sif she does not.” 
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And she did. In the latter part of winter 
they were married, and for their wedding trip 
they went to Europe, where you met them, 
taking with them Alf and the girls. 

Tom settled on the girls the Glen Place, and, 
during their absence, a rich coal mine has been 


discovered on it, making both of them fine heir- : 


esses. The Saxon Farm and an adjoining one 
are to be farmed for the benefit of the family ; and 
Ralph, who is manager, is to have one division 
as he pays for it, out of his profits, which are 
not small, I assure you, for Ralph is a success- 
ful farmer. Next year we expect Tom, Edith, 
and the girls home. 

I knew you would be charmed with Edith. 
She is a darling. As you say, “A perfect 
woman, nobly planned.” My Vivian thinks 
Agnes quite as lovely. I should not be sur; 
prised at a double marriage in the family, for, 
to tell the truth, which is a secret just now, 
Ralph and my Fan are to be married so soon 
as the family return from abroad. 

There’s Ralph now! Look how superbly his 
horse leaped that gate, and my pretty Fan 
stands in the porch, looking as proud of him 


3 as if he were an Alexander. She’s pretty, is 
3 she not? And that vine-covered door-way and 
3 brilliant setting sunlight make a beautiful pic- 
3 ture of the whole—maiden and lover, and the 
s panting steed beside them, with the quaint old 
; house and rich woods in the background. 

I wonder where my Vivian is, he ought to be 
down from the Hill Farm this evening. I must 
‘ go and ask Ralph about him. And there’s St. 
* John coming up the walk, and Fan erying out 
3 that the coffee will be cold, standing waiting so 
* long in the library, if we do not come in. Saucy 
girl, little she cared how cold it got until Ralph 
arrived. Here, give me your arm, and after 
one look from my dear old maple tree, we will 
leave ‘the hill and go in. 

Ah, my friend, this is a beautiful world, and 
human life is its loveliest possession, for even 
the trouble and wild wrath that cut deep into 
the hearts of many—giving them a measure of 
; darkness fearful to think of—does not mar the 
> beautiful thing, for there is a mysterious blend- 
3 ing going on of love and joy with the anguish, 
‘that works marvelously together in the great 
$ labor of the soul’s development. 
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TWILIGHT. 


BY MARY 


Ever deepening solemnly 

Falls the gloom, 
Falling, filling silently 

All the room. 
Every dusky nook pervading, 
All the windows softly shading, 
Covering, with its downy wings, 
All these old familiar things. 


Near the darkening window there 
Long ago, 
Often, in that very chair, 
Seated low, 
I have seen a proud young form, 
Now a dweller with the worm! 
One whose early-closed eyes 
Now have looked on Paradise. 


Mirror! bright with day’s last glance! 
From thy plane 
Never shall that countenance 
Beam again. 
He, whom once thy depths reflected, 
Now, we trust, is with the elected. 
Of all miens thou e’er hast shown, 
Would thou ceuldst have kept that one! 


Now the lingering twilight blush 
Leaves the West. 

Will the darkness and the hush 
Bring us rest? 


POLLO LPLIOTLS 
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* Calm is night; the soft stars thrill not. 
Earth will sleep, but Memory will not! 
She asserts her mightiest power 
In this dim and lonely hour, 


Dreams and visions long since fled 
Dimly throng, 
Faces of the buried dead 
Float along. 
Not as when we saw them last, 
With death’s mystery o’er them cast, 
But with smiles that used to glow 
In the Summers long ago. 


All earth’s happiness is brief, 
False and vain; 

All her gladness turns to grief, 
Joy to pain. 

Is our heart on forms of clay? 

Death will hurry them away, 

Bitter grief will overtake us, 

Only God will ne’er forsake us. 


Faster now the shadows fall; 
Deeper gloom 
Covers, like an ehon pall, 
All the room. 
The dim faces disappear 
From the darkening atmosphere; 
Shanes no longer rise and fall, 
Darkness broedeth over all. 
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Netiy—do you not know her? All Nellies {known her? Else why did I watch with such 
are alike in one sense, and in another delight- 3 interest as she worked a corpulent kitten in 
fully unlike all things else on earth. $ worsted, on a sofa pillow, sewing in beads for 

Can you think of a Nelly who is ill-bred, one ; the eyes, and for dew on the flowers about 
sided, her perseverance obstinacy, her energy ; plump Grimalkin, and dropping words the while 
wasted in kicking against the pricks of life, and $ that were gentler than dew, and brighter than 
striving to drag things after her, whether they ; strings of crystal beads? Ah, me! I was think- 


run in their proper grooves or not? 

No. Nelly sets wheel in groove, and the car 
rolls of itself; she stoops, and with delicate 
fingers picks out the prickers, one by one, in 
such a sweet, childish way, that presently you, 
husbaad, brother, who set them there for a 
trial, are on your own knees picking to save 
her the pains! 

Nelly—you meet her under all circumstances, 
in all lands; it is as if some soul, too full of 
grace and genius for earth, had been parted, 
quicksilver-like, and scattered far and wide; 
yet each portion unchanged in its nature, hold- 
ing still the graces of the whole. 

And she doth guess this dimly. When looking 
in the eyes of some stranger, you recognize the 
Nelly of old, how wistfully she gazes back in 
yours, as who should say, ‘‘Give tidings of my 
scattered being, give hope that it yet shall meet 
and be once more united.” Ah! Nelly, doubt- 
less it will! 

It is charming to see the transformations 
through which this spirit passes and changes 
not. I left her in July by the sea-shore, in 
the July time of her beauty, a gipsy, tall and 
stately as a palm, with dark blue eyes, with 
thick, dark, curly hair. Yesterday, here at the 
mountains, I met her again, a slender blonde, 
with gentle eyes, and few fair curls, active, 
noiseless, delicate as light. 

This Nelly had come from the Emerald Isle, 
as she loved to say—rolling the r’s—and a long 
illness, from which she was not yet recovered, 
had made her feel that, perhaps, she was jour- 
neying on to greener islands in the Eternal Sea. 
In more than the ordinary sense she was, 

“A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler between life and death ;” 
therefore common, daily existence to her, as it 
might be to us all, was more vivid than any 
drama, more deep and sweet than any romance. 


We were strangers. But had I not always 
120 


$ ing, how, while we creep to a corner and plan 
} romances, some beings are all romance, from 
S the threads of their golden hair to the tip of 
: their dainty slippers! 

$ Nelly is somewhat clairvoyant: letting the 
‘ worsted kitten fail, and folding the little thin 
; hands on the bright-hued silken border of her 
sea-green poplin dress, she said suddenly, 
s 
Ss 
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‘What are you looking after in my eyes?” 
So I told my thought; and she answered, 
8 ‘*But I seldom read a novel, and could not 
3 compose one for my life; all the romance and 
tragedy I know is true, oh! awfully true! You 
; that dream over fancied sorrows know nothing 
’ of such.” 
3 ‘Instruct us then, will you? We know well 
3 enough that these griefs and mysteries we make 
‘ are only shadows of the real: teach us better!” 
3 She sprang to her feet, thrusting pussy, 
3 worsteds, beads, and all on the sofa. ‘Come! 
: let us walk down toward the lake, it is too 
lovely a@ morning to waste in the house: and 
how can one talk beneath a wooden roof?” this 
‘as we shawled and veiled ourselves. 

The perfect summer morning, and the beauti- 
ful prospect silenced us at first. On every side 
stood the watching hills, bathed in sunlight, or 
folded in purple shadow from the clouds; be- 
neath us the lake lay, all wreathed about with 
summer woods, and shining brightly as it mir- 
rored back the sky. 

‘How peaceful it is over there!” I said, point- 
ing where, past the village, the mountains stood 
calm in a sunny haze. ‘We are too young to 
} feel it fully; how the aged must rejoice in the 
} look of tranquil strength and unearthly repose! 
; Now see the velvet shadows!” 

3 So Nelly awoke to speech. ‘Yes, the cloud- 
: shadows move over Graylock, and the sky wears 
; this sweet blue, the lake sparkles in beauty, 


° and the flowers blossom round our feet; it is so 


5 


3 every year, so this minute, and yet think !—this 
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very minute the world is whirling on with its ; bear—tears come in their eyes, and the color 
deep, terrible, heart-rending sorrows—does Na- : leaves their cheeks, and the courage leaves 
ture care? Or do we care much who walk here § their souls just as it may leave ours. Ah! and 
tranquilly under the tranquil hills, admiring the $ to see them, people I knew so well, and remem- 
graceful shadows that hover over Graylock? $ ’ bered as fine rosy girls, and brave young men, 
I’m thinking of shadows that hover over human § languishing there by the roadsides.” 
hearts, and are never lifted, that settle down on : ‘«By the roadsides!” 
whole generations and neighborhoods—and the $ : “Yes, when the fever was at its height, and 
sky just as sunny, and just such gentle shadows } there were none to attend the dying, and go 
flitting over the hills!” : from house to house for the dead, there was 
Being used to moralize, I said, “‘ Nature would § $ nothing left but to collect the sufferers together 
make the trouble worse by frowning at our woe, $ : $ where they might attract the notice of passers 
or raining her tears day and night: it is her } i by, end so gain a good office now and then—a 
sweet way of consoling, to hint at a tranquil § : coin, or a cup of cold water. We had pits dug 
and unchanging life, and point beyond this little 3 along the roadsides, in the warm sand, and 
stormy sea of Time, to those eternal shores where : placed the sick there, side by side; and you 
the lashing of strong waves shall be forgotten.” : wouldn’t believe how it agreed with them! It 
“‘Nay, I do not believe in making light of $ was airy, and clean, and the sky had a cheerful 
realities: trouble is everything to us while it 3 S look overhead; and the famine and misery had 
lasts. But you do not know the meaning of $ opened all hearts, so that they had from stran- 
that word in America. I could tell plain, un- $ gers as much help as they really needed. 
varnished tales, that would scem too exaggerated $ ‘“‘There’s a deal of character and of romance 
to write out for romances; besides being, per- § ; ; about our Irish peasantry, though you’d hardly 
haps, too homely and awfully real to please such § believe it from some of the specimens that come 
as have peace and plenty all about them, and : sto this country: many lose their wits on the 
can afford to stand and watch the cloud-shadows ’ voyage, I believe. There’s a mixture of poetry 
creep over Graylock!” $ ;and superstition in their minds, of faith, and 
«Tell then, and let me judge: they must be 3 3 short-sightedness; they are so charmingly im- 


deep miseries which make you bitter against } provident! no cold calculations, but straight 
Nature herself.” Nelly bitter! I should as : into the midst of what they want, and then— 
soon have expected her worsted kitten to rise } there’s time enough to calculate! 


up and scratch me; but the exception often “Human! They have quite as delicate feel- 
proves the rule. ei ings as ours; they will starve for love, and die 
‘Well, you see I went through a terrible} for disgust. I have witnessed it.” 
experience before leaving home. It was the} «I do believe you are coming to the ro- 
famine time in Ireland; you have heard of it, } mance.” 
for Americans sent us out relief—God knows’ ‘I was proving to you that all life is one, me 
we needed it! People were dying about me by } deare! How can I tell my story to American 
hundreds, starving to death, fevered, and no $ ears? you look on our peasants as poor, wooden- 
one to bring a drop of water, naked, shivering, : headed worms, I’m afraid. Not quiet” 
and I had not the garments to cover them! It ‘*Not at all, let me assure you.” 
took all the money we could get for medicines, ‘‘We have, at home, many marriages of con- 
and for coffins, and shrouds. Rich and poor venience arranged at ale houses, between the 
alike were dying; and our warm-hearted pea-{ parents of the betrothed, merely to renew an 
0 
a 
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santry seemed changed to other beings by their 3-old friendship, or unite two estates: and, likely 

griefs, their sympathies, and instincts all re- {as not, break two hearts in attempting it.” 

versed. You look disturbed, maybe you’d rather ° : “Do hearts break?” 

sit here by the lake and dream over the beauty} ‘‘Yes! Think of being forced to marry a man 

of Graylock! but I cannot; once wade into the } you have never seen, or never wish to see twice, 

deeps of existence, and you never emerge again, g an old man, or an ugly one, or ill-tempered and 

I believe; human life becomes so thrillingly real, } intemperate, merely to please two millers at a 

and earnest, and you feel, with all your race, ; tavern, or join two bits of land! 

the distant and the near!” ‘You would not? Everything depends upon 
“‘Go on then: into the deeps I follow you.” 3 custom, me deare, and there’s the habit of sub- 
“I never can realize but the poor are human $ mission, and influence of the priest. 

like ourselves: hunger, and cold, and disap- : ‘‘But you would die first? So some of our 

pointment, and loss, are as hard for them to’ poor people feel; human alike, you see! I 
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seenediion a ame 8 paren sis was a near § «inte your reverence, noes peat 8 some one 
neighbor of mine, and a friend also—she was 3 ; waiting outside the window here—a boy I love 
young and lovely, and far too refined for her } as truly as I detest that Mike Connaught—long 
position—and a rich old widower set his eye on ; may they wait before I marry him!’ 
her, and wove one of those ale-house webs till; ‘*‘And what then?’ said the priest. 
he had her betrothed to him; and she hated the: ‘Then for the sake of love, and honesty, 
sight of his face, and, what was worse, loved and the gratitude that’s all we can give, if your 
another. } reverence will have pity 
“The true lover, of course, was, poor as he } “<¢Tush, girl!’ said Father Carroll, ‘do you 
was, winning and generous; and the girl had 3 suppose T’ll make myself unpopular in the 
grown up obedient and religious, so all she} parish, and disappoint all these people, and 
could think of was to throw herself at the } lose you a good husband just fora whim? Go 
priest’s feet, and beg him to save her from the 3 along to the kitchen, and when I have read this 
evil fate. I saw it myself—saw her beg and ; chapter I will come and marry you, maybe!’ and 
‘ entreat her parents first, and then fall down $ the fun twinkled in his eyes through the tear. 
and put her arms around the old man, and look 3 ‘Ellen Flannigan fell at his feet, kissed them, 
up, with her sweet face all tears, entreating to 3 and went out quickly from the confessional, 
be released. He would not be moved more than 3 leaped from the entry window close by, and 
to smile a little pityingly, and tell her ’twas ; joined her own lover. 
only a foolish fancy she had; that the bride- } ‘¢When half an hour more had passed, Father 
groom was rich, and good, and she would soon ‘ Carroll went to the kitchen, and exclaimed, in 
become accustomed to him. $ * great indignation, ‘Is this the way my time is 
“So they were married—my blood boiled to? to be wasted? Where is the bride? And why 
witness it, though I was only a child—and ten $ have not you called me? 
months afterward that old priest stood beside} ‘‘Troth that’s what we wanted to ask your 
her again, for the blooming girl was dying of { Teverence, only we dared not intrude,’ said one, 
mere disappointment and disgust. She had $ and the parents began to fret, and the deserted 
done nothing but pine from the wedding day, ‘ lover turned pale, for he saw how all would be 
and now here was the end; and I was glad for } ; 3 likely to end. 
her in my soul. The husband, a good man$ ‘The friends started off in pursuit, by which 
enough in his way, looked on, and wept, and : they gained nothing; for they went by the 
wondered; and the parents wondered, as they ; shortest path to the next parish, and the lovers, 
wailed, how she should die and leave so good a $ having cautiously taken a circuitous route, did 
home, and the estates so well joined. But the : not reach it till after their pursuers had re- 
priest understood; the woe and remorse in his; turned home. The priest, being used to such 
face, as he bent over her, told me how well he $ affairs, asked no questions, but married the two, 
knew that it was his work—the blighted life } and they went forth from his house. 
and the early death! So the old man learned a ; «And they might as well have turned one 
solemn lesson, else he had never feigned as he } way as another, for they had not a place to call 
did in the story to which this, me deare, is only ; home, nor a farthing to spend, nor a friend te 
a prelude. give them aid or work. The night was coming 
“There was another ale-house match ar- | on, and Ellen in her white gown, and the flowers 
ranged, between a good-looking girl and a man $ and bits of finery she had decked herself with 
disagreeable enough, if there had not stood in $ S for the wedding; and Barney in his clothes that 
his way a fine young lover, without one fault ; ’ needed patching, two young things!” 
except his poverty; and, if that were a fault, a ‘‘How improvident!” 
very sinful man he was, for he hardly owned: “Ah! it was so delightfully Irish! They 
the clothes on him, and in truth they needed $ wandered on, looking at the stars, and discours- 
patching. ing of the fine way they’d keep house if they 
‘Ellen Flannigan might have been more or ; had one to keep, when it occurred to Barney 
less religious than my own Mary that died; she 3 Moore—they were Mr. and Mrs. Barney Moore 
felt it a sin to sell herself for money, and told } now—that he had an old aunt living alone in 
the priest so, when she went, as the custom is, ? the woods somewhere, and maybe she’d give 
to confess, before her marriage. ‘Why!’ he $ them a shelter. 
asked, ‘what will you do? Are not yourown} ‘So they traveled on till they came to her 
guests waiting in my kitchen to witness the ; poor hut, roofed with turf. The aunt was angry 
ceremony ?” because they awoke her at night, ‘and more 
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indignant still when me heard the cause; till it s for her to work the donkey; as she was all enen 
came out that the rival lover was a Connaught, with four children to support, and not a dust 
and she had a hatred for all his clan; so her 3 of meal, and the cow drying up?’ Her eyes were 
mood changed, and she gave a true Irish wel-; bright and hard as steel, but not one tear in 
come to the best of all she had—her one room, them, as she took the order and went home. 
and her one bed, and her poor, starved table. g “IT obtained the desired permission, and she 

“From this time the three relatives lived $ : went forth, day by day, to work with the don- 
together; and though ere long the number in- key, earning thus four and sixpence a week, 
creased, the husband and wife worked so faith- § which is more than your dollar, and a goodly 
fully that they brought the old aunt many com- $ ; shim it was then. But one day Ellen came for 
forts in her home. As for the children, they 3 ; : medicine again, the eldest child was ill, and then 
just took care of themselves; they paddled in 3 for the shroud and coffin; and then another 
the soft bog mud, and built castles of sticks } child, and another was taken down. It was 
and stones, and grew very fat and healthy. The : fearful to see the regularity and the calm 
cabin was enlarged, and dignified with windows, 3 despair with which she came on these bitter 
and, one by one, there came pigs, hens, geese, a } ‘ errands; not a tear, not a word of complaint, 
cow; and at last the earnings amounted to suf- $ : ‘ but—<‘a coffin for little Barney, if I pleased,’ or 
ficient for the purchase of a donkey, that, with 3 ‘some drops for little Meg,’ that was named for 
Barney to work him, was very much in demand { the good old aunt. 
in the neighborhood, and his services well paid.} ‘At length only the baby was left; and this 
So now the family might be considered in pros- { clings closest to a mother’s heart, you know— 
perous circumstances. the most precious because the feeblest, and the 

‘*And now came the famine time. The aunt : baby now was her all; so I trembled when, from 
was stricken with the fever first, and Ellen came : my window, I saw Ellen once more approaching 
to me for medicine—this was the first I knew 3 : the house. In any other woman I should have 
of her—and next she asked medicine for her : ’ felt reassured by the firm step, and the erect- 
husband, too; and then food for them all, since } ness of her attitude; but that in Ellen might 








in his sickness, the donkey stood idle, and their | only be indicative of despair. 
3 


means of support was taken away; and next ‘And thus I found it. Hastening to meet 
she wanted a coffin and shroud for the old aunt $ her, I reached the head of the broad stairway, 
—ah! at that dreadful time—these requirements }and never shall I forget the picture, as she 
followed each other so rapidly, were such sure : stood there at the foot, in her old red cloak, 
precursors of each other! ’her tall figure dilated, and arm upraised, and 
‘Could I administer to the sick? Oh! yes, I } tearless face, and the light of the window pour- 
was on the relief committee, and the physician ; ing full upon her, her customary meekness gone, 
had given me such general instructions as he : and her patience quite gone. 
could, and supplied me with remedies for the: ‘Ah! the poor baby!’ I thought, and was 
most prevalent diseases. With my seales and ; * wondering could I afford it a coffin; for so fear- 
phials I measured doses like an apothecary: ; fully had the deaths increased, that in some dis- 
and how I doled out meal and clothes, and} tricts it was customary now to make one coffin 
preached economy to the poor, sick, starving ; serve for many in turn, using it only as a bier. 
things!” and Nelly looked down at the silken: ‘I was aroused by her stern voice, ‘I have 
border of her poplin dress. ‘You would come to ask you what I have done? Tell me 
scarcely believe how far a little money went, ’ what I have done that God Almighty should 
and how precious a little was in those terrible treat me thus!’ I thought to myself, ‘The baby 
times! We had everything systematized, the } is gone.’ 
districts divided into wards, and in each of ; ‘‘There was not a tear nor quiver of the lip— 
these we made statistics of the sickness, want, 3 she appealed to me as if I stood in the place of 
and ability to work, and received from the $ $ : Providence. ‘What have I done, that last night 
general supply in proportion, and gave as we } ’ the donkey should fall into a fit and die? and 
could from this. ; ‘ the rest of us may as well follow, for there’s our 
‘«Ellen Moore came again on a fine morning } last hope of bread.’ 
like this, when cloud-shadows were moving over } : «If ever a donkey committed suicide it was 
our hill-sides, as gently as these over Graylock : : that one, for he had eaten only hard straw for 
now; there was not a tear in her eye. ‘Would ‘ three months. It was vain attempting to com- 
I give her an order for Barney’s coffin and : fort Ellen; she went away, and came again in 
shroud? and, if I pleased, would I obtain leave ia softened mood to ask food for the baby, 
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maltialite, a devel and then the cabin was? : buried the six that made her little mite. a 
locked; and she resolved to cross the sea, and $ : home, and had locked the cabin door. 

hide her sorrows in America. ; ‘*But true to her first love, a lonely woman 

“TI thought this an unwise plan, and offered 3 still, she was toiling and saving, in order to 
to take her into my own service; but she would return and have masses performed for her dead; 
not listen; and we parted, hardly expecting to {and to thatch the old cabin, and have it look 
see each others’ faces again. ‘ like home once more—their home. 

‘Little did I dream that this new world would; ‘I did not reveal to her that the land was 
become my own home; yet it was so ordained; ; sold, the cabin was torn down, and a new house 
and walking in the street, one day, whom should $ stood on its site; there was no need to interfere 
I meet but my old acquaintance Ellen Moore. ’ with her pious purposes, for I saw too plainly 

‘Slim, and wrinkled, and brown she was, ’ she would pass by a nearer way, to that home 
much changed since she had wandered through where no storms beat off the thatch, and where 
the woods in her white gown, with Barney, that $ she would be taught—poor heart!—why ‘God 
summer night; changed even since she had * Almighty’ had ruined all her hopes below.” 
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A MOTHER’S ADVICE. 


BY HELEN A. BROWNE. 


Seek the “pearl of purest water”— 
Live alone for what is true. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters,” 
Out upon the waves alone, 

You will find it drifted to thee 
“ After many days have flown.” 


Trust, my child, no Syren’s whisper, 
Weave no web in Fancy’s loom, 
Build no castles for the future, 
For the golden days “to come.” 
Garner up no earthly treasure, 
Bear no idol in the heart, 
Learn to banish all allurements, 


Early choose the “ better part.” “Love thy neighbor as thy brother,” 
arly choose the “be art. 


Bear his burden with thine own, 
Always watchful of his footsteps— 
Strive to seek his good, alone. 


Lif~ has more or less besetments, 
More or less of grief and woe, 
Shadows always check our pathway, 
Sunbeams only come and go. 
Earthly pleasures are but fleeting, 
Fairy visions fade away, 
Brightest blossoms soonest wither, 
Summers do not always stay. 


Ever hoping and enduring, 
Ever pray’rful on the way, 

May you reach the golden entrance 
Opening on Eternal Day. 

Then you'll hear the angels’ summons 
Ringing out in joyous chords, 

“Welcome! to thy Heavenly mansion, 
Come ye, blessed of the Lord’s.” 


Learn to trust in something higher, 
Have some noble aim in view, 
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OUR DARLING. 
BY LILIAN HOPE. 


Pet was asleep on a mattress of flowers! 
Mosses and roses enveloped her quite— 
Mosses and roses concealed her from sight. 


Day after day, 
Pattering footsteps are ev’rywhere heard, 
Down the green alleys and in the long hall, 
And voices are sweet as the song of a bird, 
But May’s is the voice that is sweetest of all, 
The dearest, and clearest, and sweetest of all. 


What do you think? 
Angels were guarding our darling in sleep, 
We heard the soft rustle of wings on the air; 
Only for joy did we linger to weep, 
Murmuring words of thanksgiving and prayer, 
We knew that no danger could come to her there. 


Surely we know 
Harm cannot come to the zephyr-tossed curls 
Of our blossom, our birdie, our beautiful May; 
Yet with the dear little boys and the girls, 
Not fow a long time has she been at play. 
Where has the little one wandered away? 


Beautiful May! 
Roses were crushed in the curls of her hair; 
Cool was the night, and her white garments thin, 
Softly we raised her with reverent care, 
Hoping the angels would follow us in; 
I always have thought that they followed us in. 


Looking for her, 
Minutes were growing to sorrowful hours; 
Sunset had opened the gates of the night, 
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A PROFESSED COOK. 
BY FANNY SMITH. 


‘‘WANTED, & situation by a professed cook. ; asking the first question I had been able to do 
The best city references given.” : in the interview. 

“The very thing,” I mentally exclaimed, as ‘Oh! yis, I can jist give you the best rifer- 
my eye fell on this advertisement in a morning $ ences in the city. You see, ma’am, I’m a pro- 
paper. ‘Yes, I'll try a professed cook this }fessed cook. I can do iverything in the way 
time, for I verily beliéve that ‘good plain cook’ } of cooking in the world. I can make all kinds 
is only a synonym for bad coffee, lumpy pota- 3 of soup, and pastry, and fancy dishes you can 
toes, and juiceless meats.” name; and as for desserts, there is nothing I 

I put on my bonnet, and hurried off to secure $ can’t do.” 
the treasure. To my great disappointment she My heart feli. I began to fear that she could 
was not in; but, leaving word for her to callin $do too much; but I thought of my expected 
the evening, I went away, hoping that the 3 guests, and determined to give her a trial, at 
guests, who were to arrive in a day or two, $ least. 
would not find me cookless, as I had at first “If you can do all those things, I ought to 
feared. $ be satisfied,” I said. ‘‘Can you make Charlotte 

Evening came, and with it a cook. I had $ Russe?” 
been running over in my mind the various § ‘‘Well now, ma’am, you see Charlotte Rushe 
questions which I intended asking her, and is the only thing I can’t muke. My hand ain’t 
the various duties which she was to be told * good at Charlotte, somehow; but I can make 
she must perform, determined that there should ¢ 3 Italian creams, and French creams, and sylly- 
be no excuse hereafter for any omission, be- 3 bubs, and souffles, and iverything you can men- 
cause she did not know that such and such a$tion, ma’am, but Charlotte; I ain’t good at 
I went into the Charlotte. What wages do you give?” 

-_ Two dollars and a half a week,” I replied. 


d 
gt 
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thing was expected of her. 


dining-room, (where she had been ushered,) 3 


and found her standing in the middle of it, 
deliberately surveying it, 

“This is Margaret McNully, I suppose?” 13 
said, as I went in. 

“Yis, ma’am,”’ was the answer, with a slight 
brogue. ‘Are you the ould lady’s daughter?” 

I smiled at this, no doubt; ‘for how could I$ 
help feeling the flattery? I, who had been mar- 
ried more years than I choose to tell. 

‘‘No. Iam the mistress of the house,” I re- 
plied. 


‘Oh! yis, I jist supposed ye was the misthress : 


of the house from yer seeing me; but isn’t there 
an ould lady, too?” 

“No,” I answered, forgetting, in my aston- 
ishment at her questions, to put any of my 
own, 

“Thin this isn’t Mr. Gordon’s house?” she 
said. 

“No. 
years.” 

“Oh! well, he did live here, and I knew the 
ould lady couldn’t be you; for, you see, I was 
well acquainted with the family.” 


Mr. Gordon hasn’t lived here for some 


“Can you give me good references?” I said, $ 


$ «Well, I have lived out for two dollars and a 

: half a week; but I mostly have been getting three 
5 Gotore, ma’am. You see I’m a professed cook, 
and can do iverything.” 

| ‘‘We need not talk further of it, then, Mar- 

i: garet; I shall not pay more than two dollars 

and a half a week.” 

‘‘Well, ma’am, as I like you, I wouldn’t let 
fifty cents a week part friends; I'll take two 
and a half, but I give you my word of honor, 
ma’am, that I have an offer at Dr. Howell’s, 
down the street, at eleven dollars a month. 
Mrs. Howell said she had never paid more than 
ten dollars; but the doctor, he said he liked my 
face, ma’am, so he said that he would give me 
eleven dollars if I’'d go; but still fifty cents 
shan’t part us, ma’am. What’s your name, 
ma’am? I don’t think I rightly heard it.” 

‘“‘Newton,” I answered, much amused. 

“Newton! Oh! yis, I’ve heard of it; 
very respectable name indeed; a very good 
family, ma’am!”’ 

‘“‘But you have not told me yet, Margaret, 
3 where you have been living; I am not willing 


} to take a cook without a recommendation.” 
125 
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126 OUR WILLIE. 
BAR nnn ORNL ALTE 

“Oh! here’s a bit of paper, ma’am, that I got : good reputation to make me willing to take her 
from Mrs. Wilson, where I lived last—a kind of $ on trial. She had been installed jn the kitchen 
recommend, you see—for when——” ’ but a few hours, when I was sent for, and found 

‘That will not answer. I never take a ser- 3 all the pots, and kettles, and, in fact, every 
vant from a written recommendation; I must $ kind of cooking utensil, out in the middbe of the 
see some one with whom she has lived.” floor. 

“T intirely approve of it, ma’am, intirely; “T’m very particular, ma’am,” she began, 
besides, it’s not fashionable now to have writ- $ ‘“‘about the things I cook with. You'll have to 
ten characters, I believe.” get me another sort of a tin kitchen; I can’t 

I was getting desperate. ‘Where does Mrs. 3 roast with this up and down thing at all.” 
Wilson live?” I asked. (My last cook had discarded the old-fashioned 

“Qh! she’s moved. She lives on —— street, $ tin kitchen for an upright one to fit the range.) 
on the right hand side of the way; only a mode- ‘And this beef-steak hroiler, why it ain’t fit 
rate sized house, but you’ll find it nately fur- ; to cook with in a gentleman’s family.” 
nished. You don’t think we could strike a bar- So she went over nearly every kitchen article 
gain now, do you? I would come and stay a: before her, sometimes condescending to praise a 
week, and you could try me, and in the mane} thing very faintly, or saying that perhaps she 
time you could inquire my character, and if we : could make it do, but requiring me to spend 
didn’t suit each other, why no harm done.” twenty dollars for new articles. 

I was breathless with all this volubility: so, Of course I waited for the first dinner, with 
opening the door, I told her to call the next } much anxiety, and I need hardly say that it 
day, at noon, for her answer. was a failure. 

She had gone half way down the hall, when The soup had a very French look, to be sure, 
she turned and asked, for it was thin and black, but utterly insipid; the 

“‘Have you stationary wash-tubs, ma’am?” potatoes came on in fancy pyramids, but were 

<Ne.” Sheavy and cold; the cranberries, beautifully 

‘‘Not stationary wash-tubs? That’s strange; : moulded, were burnt; and the meat scarcely 
there’s always stationary wash-tubs in the first } warmed through. However, I consoled myself 
families. I suppose you’ve a range, and hot 3 by thinking that perhaps the dessert might prove 
and cold water pipes in the kitchen?” 3 more successful. But alas! the pastry was as 

“Ten.” $ tough as leather, and the custard like water. 

‘‘Well, ma’am, could I see the kitchen? I I worried through a week with my ‘‘pro- 
always like to see a kitchen before I engage to  fessed cook,”’ but at the end of it we all had 
go to a place.” dyspepsia, and my store-closet was not nearly 

“Tt will be time enough for that when I make } so well filled as when she came. It may be that 
up my mind that you will suit me,” I answered, $ professed cooks require more articles to get up 
walking resolutely to the front door. their meals with, are naturally more extrava- 

Nothing but the fear of my friends coming 
and finding me without a cook would have in- 
duced me even to inquire into Margaret’s cha- 
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had sisters and friends, to whom she was bene- 
volent at my expense, so I dismissed her, and I 
racter. The mistress of the ‘moderate sized {am sure that I shall never again have the teme- 
house, nately furnished,” gave her a sufficiently 3 rity to try a ProressEp CooK. 


gant than others, but I suspect that Margaret 
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OUR WILLIE. 
BY ©. L. THOMPSON. 


We mourn him now, and yet we know 
A brighter light illumes his eye, 

A fuller radiance wreathes his brow, 
To blossom he must heeds to die. 


WE sometimes from the bud can guess 
The glories of the coming rose, 

The colors through the leaves express 
A hint of what Time will disclose. 


So little Willie’s eyes, too bright 
To give their full expression here, 
Foretold that in God’s fuller light 
His soul must find a perfect sphere. 


We give to God what first He gave, 
We bless Him with our weeping eyes; 
Our bud sleeps not within the grave, 
But sweetly blooms in Paradise. 
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THE BURNHAMS OF BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L "s DIABT.” 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.]} 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36. 


CHAPTER VII. ; ‘What a boy!” said she; but he waived the 
Morning—June 25th. subject. 

He made a noise as if he were a great wind § I cut the pie and gave him a large piece. 
when he came, depositing his cane, setting the 3 When he saw it coming, saw what a large piece 
door wide open against some chairs, purposely $ it was, he glanced with quick inquiry into my 
tumbling over the footstools and cushions, S face; and, seeing that it was a grave, sincere 
which, as he says, my mother always has in } face, the color rose to his cheeks, overspreading 
the way. He brought this message from my $ his forehead. He looked pleased and grateful, 
father, who was in the field, to my mother; she ‘ like a good little child; said, ‘‘Thank you,” like 
was not to keep tea waiting for him; a heavy, ; a good little child. 
black cloud was in the west; a shower was: ‘Poor man! poor man!” I said, inwardly, 
coming, and he must stay to help the hay- , pitying him. 
makers. Alas, for me, I was glad! tension} Poor man! I say now, pitying him. Ifa man 
went from hands, arms, feet, brain, as if, gently $ dies for truth, for the good of others, or wears 
and at once, all the cords with which my being : himself out working for his family, or even for 
is habitually tightened, and strained, and kept } his own enlargement, I do not pity him. I say, 
from natural, satisfied action, were loosed and I : ‘“‘Work on, thou precious, thou beloved. Give 
was free. My heart bounded with gladness; 3 if thou canst, for the world has need of such; 
but the next moment it sank, that it had such $ die if thou must, and in thy death and after it 
cause for such joy. ‘ thou shalt be a help to the world.” 

Rosenvelt, in the midst of the meal, asked, But Rosenvelt is an idler. We are all idlers. 
“Did you miss me?” $ We have and do not give. We cook rich, in- 

He was looking into his teacup, and I did not : genious dishes, and eat and drink them, and 
answer; not until, turning his head toward me, 3 are the worse for them, the grosser, the more 
he waited for me to speak. Then I said that 1; fiery, or the more stolid. We dress—that is, 
did not; certainly I did not. I went up stairs, ; my mother dresses elegantly; I half dress, for 
busied myself and did not miss him. $I hate the pains I take with myself. We em- 

“That was rascally! Leon, wasn’t it ras-3broider everything; hunt everywhere, but in 
cally?” After sitting a few moments in silence, : our own souls and up in the heavens, for what 
one hand on Leon’s head, and the other balanc- ; we shall say to each other, and come back with 
ing a spoon on the edge of his cup, he “often 3 flattest common-place, armfuls of it. Then when 
wondered,” he said, “‘whether anybody would ¢ another day is gone and it is ten o’clock at night, 
miss him if he were to disappear altogether, he § we lay ourselves down to sleep; we wake in the 
and Leon. What was Leon’s opinion? What } morning to a new day that shall be like the old. 
did Leon think about it?” : Only yesterday we had corn cakes for breakfast, 

Leon looked up with grave eyes; that was all * boiled fish and pudding for dinner; to-day we 
the answer he got from Leon It made the mas- $ have buckwheat cakes for breakfast, and a roast 
ter’s eyes grave. ; and pies for dinner; @ sufficient difference, Mrs. 

‘What do you say, Molly?” he asked, intently $ Eaton thinks. My mother varies her toilet and 
listening. I fancied he could hear the hard beat- ° expects Mrs. Bell will call to-day; yesterday it 
ing of his own heart, he listened so intently. Swas Mrs. Walker and Mrs. Bean; difference 

“I? Why I say that I should miss you; of $ enough for my mother. 
course I should; you know I would, without: Well, after this, perhaps Rosenvelt will like 
asking.” S me a little for the custard I gave him; perhaps 

‘‘Less than you would your crinoline though, $I shall like him a little for the gratefulness he 
I imagine, if you couldn’t replace it.” S showed; and this will give my to-morrow one 
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136 THE BURN 


slight, to be sure, but ened, rare advantage | 
over my to-day. 


were rccrerce 


June 28th. 
This scrap is written in a delicate, pains- 
taking hand, upon a fly-leaf of Rosenvelt’s ‘Gil ; 
Blas.” 


“The day is quenched, the sun is fled; 
God has forgotten the world! 

The moon is gone, the stars are dead, 
God has forgotten the world.” 


He gently took the book out of my hand when 
he found I had finished it, and shut it. This 
was his answer to my raised look of inquiry. 

‘You think you’ve heard singing music, out 
of the human throat,” said he, after having sat 
a few moments in silence, holding his book; 
‘*but you never have. At least, I don’t sup- 
pose you ever have; perhaps though you’ve 
heard, in your own voice, for I have intimations 
of what is done sometimes when the—when the 
soul itself pours itself out. But I’ve heard such 


sounds—and it makes me strong enough to zaove § 


9 


this house!” his color rising, his eye flashing 
with a green and red light, ‘‘when I think of 
one voice, the face of light turned up to the 
sky—such a face as you never saw, certainly, 
nor are likely to, thank God; for you will never 
see a situation like that. What stirs meso, is 
that such women, with such faces, such voices, 
can, through their love and helplessness, be- 
come, as it were, the very slaves of such men 


even as I am, and I am no brute, as you know, $ 


Miss Anna. In many respects, I am a human 
being, with kindness in me, and some conscien- 
tiousness and truth.” He walked the floor a 
minute perhaps, and then was seated. ‘But 


we hold them,” he added, ‘“‘when it is a daily 


torture to us, just as you’ve seen men here in : 


this ‘moral’ place—for, I suppose, this is what 


your nice-looking ladies call the place—just As : 


you’ve seen them, while innocent as babes in 
everything else, hold the cup, for instance, that 
damns them and many innocent ones beside; 
innocent wives, innocent little children. 


us more or less, else why are we all more or iess 


damned? dragged away from the original like- 


ness? This is what I know, for I’ve seen it. 


It’s one sin here, and another sin there; the $ 


world is full of sin. 


to go round, or to stand where he is, spying out 
the cobwebs that hang in his neighbor’s house, 


but he is to turn the cobweb weavers, every one } 


of them, out of his own house, sweep all the 


rooms clean, and sit down in them like a god.” ‘ 


a 


Most $ 
of us, in this world, hold something that damns $ 


Christ is the pattern, your ° 
uncle Julius keeps saying; and he is some like : 
him, but nobody else is; so it isn’t for one man $ 
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I looked neeiies i with sympathy at the 


‘ flushed face, the fire-lit eye, but did not speak. 


“‘Then,” added he, after a pause, ‘“‘he isn’t to 
come out to his outer door and to the streets, 
and say peremptorily and like a Pharisee, ‘See 

what Jhave done! J! I’ve done so and so, so 

a so, and you haven’t. Go and do as I have 

done, or you'll be’—vilified, in short. When he 

comes back he finds the spiders weren’t all dead, 

nor are likely to be. He brings in the dust and 
3 mud of the street corners, and besoils his rooms 
: from doormat to couch; and, with the fever in 
Shim, the dust and egotism on him, he never- 
* mo ore sits in his own house like a god. He is 
spoilt, excellent as his beginning was.” 

‘*What should he have done? How should he 

have done it?” I asked. 

“Tt is hardly for me to say; and yet I know; 
$I cansee. He should have sat there, and others, 
: seeing the beauty of such a life, the serenity, 
} would understand the silent logic of his example, 
‘ and do the same; first, one by one, then tens by 
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‘ tens, then hundreds by hundreds.” 

I thought of One who went from place to 
lace, telling men whence he came, what works 
e had done and could do, and trying to per- 

uade men; went, his ‘‘feet covered with the 

st of travel.” When I mentioned Him to 
osenvelt, he started and said quickly, ‘‘He 
ever brawled. He never said ‘!’—‘I,’ or 
‘you’—‘you,’ with imperiousness and passion 
He was ‘meck and lowly 
and was perfect, 
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and human hatred. 
in heart,’ do you remember? 
divine. He had a right and authority to speak. 
If he denounced the pharisaism, for instance, 
of a man, or a set of men, he was not denounc- 
ing that which was, perhaps, better than his 
own life; not those who differed from him, only 
in having different vices. Don’t you see the 
difference?” 
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Later. 
I conressEep that I did see a vast difference. 
3 But was it not possible, I asked, for a man to 
come out among men, plead with them, paint 
: the wrong they were doing, get dust upon his 
feet, but keep his soul gentle, loving, full of 
patience, and all manner of sweetness? Did he 
not believe such a life possible and most beau- 
tiful? 

“Oh! he didn’t know. Did I? did I believe 
“it possible?” 
“Yes, I did.” 
‘¢Had I ever looked on such a life?” 
‘Yes, I believed i had.” 


; 
; CHAPTER VIII. 
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‘‘When? where? whose ?—ah, you blush, Miss 
Anna!” 

*‘T am ashamed that I do, for there’s not the 
least reason. I was thinking of a Mr. Mayfield, 
of Philadelphia, who stopped here last season 
on his way to the mountains, and preached for 
uncle Julius one Sabbath. I never saw him 
before, I shall never see him again; hear that!” 
Night had been stealing on as we sat there on 
the door-steps; a whip-poor-will was beginning 


to sing over in the orchard, just as a pain: : 


was beginning to settle on my heart and gnaw 
there. 

“Yes,” said Rosenvelt, after listening and 
reflecting a few moments. ‘But it’s the dis- 
mallest of allsounds. I’d give a good deal never 
to hear it again. So you don’t suppose you'll } 
ever see this—this—what’s his name?” 

“Mayfield.” I felt that I bowed my — in 
speaking his name; felt that I had nothing to 
do with the name, but silently to adore, it, since 
he is so high, since I am so low. 

‘*Mayfield,” he repeated. ‘So you don’t 
suppose you'll ever see him again?” 

Mo.” 

“Do you want to?” 

“No. That is, I don’t want him to see me 
again ever.” 
to sit in some back seat afar off and see and 
hear him. 

“Why?” He was not looking at me; he was 
looking down on his fingers; but he listened. 

«Because he is so great and I am so little. 
am as nothing before him.” 

‘*Ho! this sounds dangerous,”’ he replied, his $ 
voice stirred with emotion of some sort. ‘You, : 
who would brush past pope and potentate with 
very little respect for them, as I fancy.” 

‘‘With very little respect for their robes aud 
crowns, I hope: with respect for nothing but 
their true nobleness.” 

‘‘T wonder what a woman like you can think 
of a man like me?” he asked, speaking thought- 
fully. 

‘What does a man like you think of himself?” 3 
I answered. 

‘He! he’s in thorough disgust toward him- 
self,” and then he stopt abruptly. 

Directly he spoke again. He was saying 
with a troubled voice, that he wished he could } 
find one person, man, woman, or child, who was 
happy. He longed to look round him and see 
none but happy people. He came up here to 
the North, longing for it. ‘But there are no 
happy people here,” he added. ‘You're all 
straining your souls and bodies apart, straining 
your eyes out, straining the flesh all off your 

Vou. XXXVIIL—9 


Is 


I was thinking that I would love } 


f bones, with work. Everybody wants something. 
: Want, want; work, work; strain, pull, drive, 
; sweat, worry, fret—this is what you all do here 
‘at the North; I don’t believe there’s a truly 
‘ happy man or woman in all this region. 
$ don’t believe there is, I see, you poor child! 
You droop, sitting here, as if you were a Mag- 
‘ dalen, instead of the child of a perfect worldly 
} prosperity. You feel too much strained and 
3 shut up, here, with so much work, so little play, 
with so many masters and mistresses!” 

I said, ‘* Yes.” 

“I wish I could do everything for you I’d 
2 like to,” said he, speaking thoughtfully, and 
swith tenderness. ‘I wish I could make you 
; happy. I believe this would content me. It 
; Seems to me that if I could see you at rest ina 
< beautiful home, if I could see you sitting and 
: moving about there, queen of the place, your 

own queen—my own queen—pardon me for 

saying this, but it seems to me that, if I could 
}see you so, and know that you were happy, 
; that the happiness was of my own providing, I 
could feel that my old ‘sims-were wiped away, 
that now, after so many weary years, 
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perhaps, 
was the time for me to be thoroughly con- 
tent.” 
He moved nearer, for he was speaking low. 
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} He took my hand into his, palm to palm, nerve 
Sto nerve. Sitting so, I felt all within me sur- 
render itself to him. I saw the beautiful, peace- 
$ ful home, as he saw it; saw myself there,.a new 
creature, a queen, even as he had said; free. 
} Beside me he stood—Rosenvelt—and he was 
; king, even as I was queen. What a lovely pio- 
: ture was that! When I withdrew my mind from 
it a little, so as to know that it was a picture 
Sand must vanish, my soul longed inexpressibly 
} to retain it. I looked upon my actual, every 
; day life with shuddering and shrinking. I did 
‘not know what I was about. to do; but now I 
: know that I shrank close to-Rosenvelt, and felt 
3 it a comfort that his arm encircled me, that he 
; plead with me and said with his manly tones, 
; “Be mine, Anna. Let us see together, whether 
} there is not really such a thing as happiness in 
‘this world. I believe you can love me after 
awhile, faulty as Iam, when you see how I try 
to make you happy. Iam sure I can love you. 
Perhaps I love you already; I believe Ido. Can 
ow say yes? Try to, I beg!” 


g 


The 30th. 
¢ Now that the time had come to reflect, to an- 
; I felt myself tossed hither 
; and thither with sudden conflict. I sawa pale, 
} heavenly face look serenely, but, as it seemed to 
me, in sorrow and mild reproach, at me. It 


 swer him, I waked. 
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THE 


was Muyfield’s. 


would have; I had nothing to do with the face, 


but to remember it as I remember how Christ $ 


ence walked this low, sinful earth, blessing 
every inch of it that his feet trod, every land- 
scape on which his eye rested, every star whose 
ray fell upon him. Sick at heart, with a long- 
drawn sigh, I let the face go; and then I looked 
on my home here, which, out of this little re- 
treat, my own room, is no home to me, nor ever 
can be; saw my father looming beside me, high, 
wide, and stiff; saw his taunting looks, heard 
his taunting voice; knew that he would be more 
at ease here in this house, if I could nowhere, 
in any of the apartments or passages, appear 
before him; disliking Mrs. Eaton, feeling no 
affection as yet for my mother, believing that 
he who still held me—albeit, as I now perceived, 
with loosened arm—would protect me with kind- 
ness; I thought I could say yes. So, when he 
repeated the inquiry, I said, ‘‘ Yes,” adding, as 
something counseled me, ‘if you desire it, after 
thinking more of it; if, after we have thought 
more of it, we both think it best.” 

His arm lay loosely about me, yet another 
moment, in which he appeared in deep thought. 
Then sighing faintly—I just heard it—he pressed 
me closer, close, to his side, kissed my forehead 
and said, “Thanks; thanks, best Anna; my 
Anna; we will both of us be happy after this. 
We will have a beautiful home; you will be per- 
fectly beautiful, taken care of as I will take care 
of you. Do you know how beautiful you are, I 
wonder?” touching his lips to my cheek. 

“Oh! no,” sighed I, dissatisfied, wonder- 
ing dreamily what words he—Mayfield—would 


speak to me, if he and I were just betrothed, 
vowed to each other, for the rest of our days 
on earth. 


“You are capable of wonderful beauty; but 
you haven’t had much chance yet. Sighs? we 
must be done with sighing, now, you and I.” 

Then I smiled, although with faintness, as I 
am sure. I said, ‘‘I must go;’’ rose, said, ‘‘Good 
night.”” Then he asked me for ‘‘a good night 
kiss—just one—one!” I gave him my hand 
only, let my face droop out of his way, said, 
“Good night,” again and came. I fear he did 
not like my refusal; but this must take its 
chance; I refused him and am not sorry. 

But midnight has come and gone as I sat here. 
I must sleep if I can; and, if I sleep and dream, 
not one dream ean seem less real than the reality 
(I am in a fright; I wonder whether it was a 
reality) enacted this night between him and 
me—and fe in the world. 
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But I turned hastily away from 
it; the face had nothing to do with me, never } 
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BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 
CHAPTER Ix. 
Morning, July 1st. 

I am beautiful, Rosenvelt said, that night, 
‘‘capable of wonderful beauty ;” said it as if con- 
’ gratulating himself. He will not let a hair of 
° his beautiful horse lie amiss; the restive crea- 
$ ture undergoes torment, daily, in the sponging, 
drying, combing, to which he is daily subjected; 
and therefore he has fiery eyes, vexed nostrils. 

Now, in the morning, I look out habitually on 
the bright landscape, hear the birds, see them, 
and am often inexpressibly lifted, comforted; 
and, meanwhile, I dress myself without care, or 
endeavor; brush my hair back into the habitual 
morning plainness, put on the habitual nine- 
penny morning-gown of light colors, the habitual 
slippers, with dust, perhaps, in the embroidery, 
and incipient holes on the side. But the next 
morning I took pains and was spoilt by it; 
spoilt in comfort, spoilt, as I think, in care and 
comeliness of personal appearance. 

Later. 

I was half way down stairs, in my clean, light 
starched gingham, a clean stiff collar that fret- 
ted my neck, new slippers that fretted my feet, 
and my hair done up tightly, when I heard 
voices, heard Rosenvelt say, ‘‘Time enough for 
$ that, Mary! She will understand what becomes 
: her as my wife and do it by-and-by; don’t hurry 
$ and worry her.” 

“But I don’t think she cares,” argued my 
‘‘T think she will, perhaps, as you say; 


”? 
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tae. 


mother. 
but she ought to begin now; and 

Ought to begin now to make myself the slave 
of a new sentiment, his admiration of beauty, the 
slave of a new mistresses, fashion, conventional 
propriety ; this was the meaning my soul caught; 
and, turning, with trembling haste I came back, 
loosened my hair, took off the unaccustomed 
coverings that did but make a mummy of me; 
sand when I had slipped on the old, soft-flowing 
$ gown, the old comfortable slippers, and the black 
‘ lace-and-jet collar I had worn every morning 
: for a month, there I was, myself. As myself, 
$ must he take me, or not take me at all; for, 
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‘ myself would I be, all the days of my life. I 


’ would improve my soul, ! hoped, in goodness, 


in spiritual grace snd beauty; these, shining 


Sout, might give new grace and elegance to my 


face, my movements, even to my dress, if they 
would, legitimately. But, for my body would J 
not—so help me God!—care, directly, assidu- 
ously what I ate, what I drank, wherewithal 1 
was clothed. 


; T went down stairs, and there I was, with my 
}hair even less tidy than usual, complacently 
} saying, ‘Good morning,” tothem. They looked 
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THE BURNHAMS OF BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 181 
at me. I looked at the morning, and said, : “Yes,” he says, inditndiien as if there can be 
«Isn’t it beautiful?” I felt a marvelous light- {no doubt; and then, pointing with his whip er 
ness and freedom. I thought of the Sisters of } : cane, he goes on laying his perfect plans, My 
Mercy, putting on their dun robes, their deep, } ‘ mother tells me he will dress me as I have never 
close bonnets, aud saw how humility and godli- : seen one dressed yet. He will keep as many as 
ness, chastened and deep, came at the same $ three servants, a man for the garden and stable, 
time that they cast off all thought for the body, and two women; for he’ll keep open doors. We 
and took possession of their souls. I was lifted shall go winters to Boston, New York, and to 
up; then I bowed my head, and said, inwardly, ; other large towns, she says; of course we shall; 
«Thank God. If he takes me, he takes me as ; people with the money that we shall have, the 
I am.” } tastes that we shall have, always do. Summers 

He came to stand by me, in the window open- 3we shall go to the mountains and watering- 
ing upon the piazza. ‘You are well this morn- § plaoea; of course. In that way, and with Con- 
ing,” said he. ‘*One needn’t ask.” $cord so near, of course we'll soon have a great 

“I have a compliment for you, Anna,” said : many friends visiting us in the spring, and 
my mother, coming up. ‘He,’ smiling on her * autumn, and friends, too, out of such families; 
brother, ‘“‘he says you'll be the most splendid } that we will be obliged to have things beautiful. 
woman in New England, by-and-by.” ‘She hoped I would not have children to take 

“Oh!” begged I, with sudden pain, ‘don’t ‘ care of, for years, she said, to-day; it was such 
say these things to me. I despise beauty, if it }aconfixed life! She didn’t know what to make 
lies merely upon the face; and I know well } of it, she said, when, answering her, I told her I 
enough what I lack elsewhere.” : would rather have a little baby in my arms and 

As to that, my mother said, we were none of } know it was mine, the darling! and stay right at 
us perfect; we mustn’t expect to be perfect here. } home with it and its father, and wear calico 
Would I let her pin my collar? it wasn’t exactly ; gowns, than to be a queen in society, with 
even, not exactly; there. No one could expect 3 adorers all about me. There could be nothing 
to make ongself perfect here; but, pardon, she } on earth, I said, so good as having a little baby! 
had heard excellent men say that beauty was a } ; ; especially if one loved and honored its father 
gift, a great gift, and that one ought to be thank- $ : dearly. 
ful for it, and improve it, as one would any other} ‘Oh! if I wasn’t curious!” she said, and 
great gift. Did I know? my hair would be pret- ‘laughed. 
tiest, there was so much of it, it was so inclined ; 
to wave, naturally, if I dressed it something } CHAPTER XI. 
as Mrs. Bell did hers. Didn’t I think that a} July 12th. 
beautiful fashion? As to beauty, why, of course,} Rosin looks at me with dull eyes, when I 
beauty of the face wasn’t worth much, if there s come; is no longer inclined to sit down close at 
was nothing else. ; my side, to show me what pages, or what page, 

My father, coming in that moment, said, $ * he has mastered that day, to tell me what acres 
“ Anna, Mrs. Eaton needs help,” and stood back } ‘he has mown or raked. When I look over to 
out of the path for me to go out by him. ; where he sits or stands, and ask him, he comes, 

“Mr. Burnham,” I heard my mother say, } ’ looks pleased, but says, ‘‘You don’t care about 
‘come here a minute.” g this dull plodding now-a-days.” 

My father was very airy at breakfast. His} ‘Yes, I do, cousin Robin,” I say, grieved. 
child was to be taken away out of his sight; he ; Then he looks still better pleased, sits down by 
had received the welcome intelligence, and*it } me, and, a little while, we talk as we used to, 

$ only a little while, however. There is always, at 

; home, some ride, some walk planned, some visitor 
to receive, some visit to pay, or my mother will 
CHAPTER X. be expecting me, (she hunts all ever the house 

July 9th. 3 for me, we must ‘‘plan” this or that, she says,) 

He asks me if I will ride with him that morn- } or Rosenvelt will be expecting me; so, after sit- 
ing; if I will walk with him that evening; and, } ting in the old comfort awhile, I sigh—then 
walking or riding, he looks out for some beauti- ‘smile the instant Robin looks up—draw my 
ful spot where ‘‘we will build our house.” {shawl up, and say, ‘‘Well, I must go.” Then 

I say, ‘‘Yes, where we will build it, if, after ; Robin shuts his book, and sets his elbow on it; 
we have known each other long enough, we still { aunt Rosalia, looking up from her patient sew- 
think it best, both of us.” ing, says, ‘‘Well, come again, dear, when you 


made him wonderfully airy. 
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132 THE BURNHAMS 
can. 
as youcan.” Alice, laughing lightly, and per- 
haps skipping in her young grace, says, ‘‘Isn’t § 
it curious that he and I—your Rosenvelt and I, $ 
I mean—haven’t met yet? I like it! I mean 
to see, now, how long it will be before we meet, 
so as to speak to each other. I’ve been gone 
both times he has called here, you know; he 
has been gone every time I’ve called there. 


Come as often as you can, stay as long, 


OF BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 


but which it may be will appear and attest them- 
‘selves in forming a creature nearly perfect, if 
‘ the time comes that she really lives. 

,: Rosenvelt was Cupid, playfully persistent, 
} willful Cupid; persistent now in adoring her, in 
: building for her, as Cupid of old did for Psyche 
i of old, the magnificent palace, surrounded by 
$ beautiful groves and beds of flowers, and in 
, making her the mistress of invisible attendants, 


“To-day,” she said, when I was in, this even- $ : by whom her commands were instantly obeyed. 
ing, ‘‘I should have met. him in the street, but 1} : I had lost my betrothed, it is seen; but I felt 
crossed over and pulled my hat down.” Her $ $ neither loss nor pain. On the contrary, I felt 
eyes sparkled, she clasped her little pink fingers } a release, felt delight in the great beauty of 
low before her, (and her round, straightened § palace, grove, and flower. I admired almost 
arms were as pure as marble,) laughed, took her } $ breathlessly the bridal pair standing in their 
dancing steps, keeping a graceful poise, when ; * midst? 
she stopped to say, ‘‘I peeped under my hat, 13 ; And there was I, Minerva, alone. First, my 
did, Miss Anna; and I’m done with all the heroes ; heart sank a little, then it rose; and I knew that 
of all the novels I’ve ever read; I’m going to }I was not alone. I was the eternal God’s, the 
worship him after this.” Again she danced. : eternal God was mine; I was the dear world’s, 
Again she stopt to add, ‘And I’m going to keep : the dear world was mine. He, the blessed friend 
out of his sight. He’ll know there is an Alice: whom I am never to see again on earth, but 
Bishop; but, if he don’t begin to think she’s } who, on earth and in heaven, as I believe, is to 
something of a myth, by-and-by, I’m mistaken.” : $ be my blessed, my beloved, he was my Prome- 
‘Robin told her more likely he wouldn’t think 3 3 theus. He, far away, was to do his beautiful 
of her at all; why should he? : work, bringing down to men his gifts of fire and 


Aunt Rosalia, looking at her with the pride in warmth from heaven; I, here, God being my 


her beauty and grace she could not help feeling, ; helper, was to do those serviceable deeds, sym- 
shook her head, sighed, and called her ‘‘a wild  bolized by Minerva of old when she span, em- 
girl.” : broidered in wools and silks, reared the olive, 

Sad was my heart—for some reason, I know 2 pressed out the oil and gave forth the branches 
not what—coming home. I schooled it, censured 3 to comfort men, to urge them to deeds of valor 
it, asked it if it would ever grow so reasonable § ; and humanity. I was so to live, that my life 
It only grew the sadder mak- $ should not be simply patient, enduring, faithful 
Sin the obligatory forms of service, minutely 
$ obedient to the law, but should be spontaneously 

5 loving and heroic, so filled with bright, spiritual 
: service, so filled with peace and love, that each 
$ word, each act, each look, each movement, even 
g each condition of completest repose, should be, 


as to be content. 
ing me answers. 


CHAPTER XII. 
July 14th. 

‘You are Minerva,” said Rosenvelt, this 
afternoon, sitting at my side, playing with my 
fingers, his face toward me. ‘I’ve been read- 3 Sas it were, a gospel among men. 
ing her up to-day in your uncle’s Homer and N When I came out of my thought and was once 
Dwight; chiefly in his Dwight, I confess, be- $ more aware of realities, of the real mortal man 
cause I had the impression you are like her, ; at my side, I knew that I liked him heartily 
and you are; and your cousin Alice, (I believe $ then, for the first time. Not loved, but liked. 
that’s her name,) that sly little puss over there,” Looking at him, I saw that he was just coming 
laughing, tipping his head lightly toward aunt $0 out of his thought, was just drawing himself up 
Rosalia’s pretty cottage, which is seen from our : to say, ‘‘What makes her so sly?” 
upper balcony, ‘‘is Psyche. Psyche or Venus,$ He laughed, thinking how sly she is, just as 
which do you think?” In a moment I knew it ; she laughs, thinking how sly she is. He seemed 
was Psyche, and said so. I told him she was ; to enjoy it just as she does. Pretty soon, when 
Psyche, the tender, beautiful creature, at sight } he was looking my hand over, examining each 
of whom even Cupid, direct from Minerva, direct finger tip and nail, each vein upon the back, 
from Venus, lays down his bow and arrow, and 3 : each line upon the palm, spanning the wrist 
loves. My mind went on with the story, giving § with his palm and overlapping fingers, he said, 
to Alice even the spiritual attributes, which in : “Your hand is a perfect one, Anna; larger than 
the flat routine she calls her life, do not appear; ‘ the smallest, and so it ought to be, for one of 
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THE BURNHAMS OF BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 133 
your “aight and mani but the shape is per- » domme tears to her eyes. He had at t last, by a 
fect, and so will the softness and coloring be, by- } ; tweak more merciless than the rest, brought 
and-by, when I get you away from all this kitchen } out against him a rattling discharge of hot pro- 
work. I know beforehand how happy I shall} tests, and was laughing his heartiest, when 
be, taking care of you, doing everything for you, ; Johnny came in with the mail and threw it 
seeing nes nothing rude or troublesome comes : upon the table before us. 
near you.” 3 «The deuce!” said Rosenvelt, the expression 
Later. ; of his face changing instantaneously to a look 
When he kissed my hand in ending, as as 3 of extreme vexation and wonder. ‘Excuse me,” 
token of his tenderness toward me, I kissed his § : he went on to say, after having got the cause 
hand, as token of my tenderness toward him. } of his disturbance—a tiny, embossed envelope— 
When he would have drawn me toward him, as : into his hand. ‘‘Excuse me.” He did not look 
if it were to shelter me from the rudenesses and ; at usin speaking; he did not know with clear- 
troubles of which he spoke, I knew that it was ; ness what he said or did; his face was a deep 
not for me to be so drawn and sheltered on his } red; it seemed to me, it seems to me now, that 
breast. On the contrary, I longed to draw his}1I saw tumult and throbbing in the swelling 
head to mine and give it rest. I did lay my ; veins of his temples; his eyes had a blood-shot 
palm on his forehead; he settled back as if ten- § appearance, and out of the pupils, which seemed 
sion were giving way through all his being, and $ black as night, came uneasy gleams of green 
said, “That is good!—how cool and good it is! $ and red light. Or, so it seems to me, now that 
my head must have been hot, but I didn’t know 3 $1 look back to that moment. He tumbled the 
it. You don’t know, you can’t think, how good * rest of the mail over, said, “‘That’s for you, 
your hand is on my head, Anna.” : Molly; that’s for Anna; that’s for—I don’t know 
Then, after awhile, he sank into silence; then, } whom—I’m going up now to read my mail—and 
without drawing himself up so as to look at me, $ have a long nap.” 
he began to ask questions about my cousin Robin, : He left his chair feigning a yawn, throwing 
about his plans, his means. And, when I told; his arms out a little into a feigned ‘‘stretch.” 
him what a hard time he has, how good his heart $ He feigned to go leisurely, stopping by the way 
is, how indomitable his perseverance, he an- : to look out at a window and say something 
swered with quickness, ‘“ ‘Indomitable’—yes, ; about a shower, to take a newspaper from the 
this is the word for these granite men of your } window-seat, look at it and read a few words, 
Granite State. I admire them. They’re posi- { the heading of some common paragraph, to peep 
tively stupendous to my mind. Your Mt. Wash- ; into a flower-vase and say to me, without look- 
ington isn’t a grander object in the natural} ing at me, or in the least turning his head, but 
world, than one of these earnest, striving, } moving on toward the door instead, ‘You must 
achieving men, in the psychological. Webster ; see to that vase, Anna, some time; the flowers 
was yours; he is gone; and nowhere on this $ have drank the water all up. I’m going; good- 
earth now, is there a Webster, or, as it seems to $ by, now.” 
me, one equal to him in gentle, but, after all, in- We neither of us looked at our letters; or, at 
domitable power. Cass is yours—I don’t know } any rate, we neither of us in that moment cared 
so much about Cass; but I know he must be a : enough about them to open them or touch them. 
strong, good man, to get such a hold upon ; 1 was cold; I shuddered, my jaws were unsteady 
popular estimation and keep it so steadily, : with the cold as if it were mid-winter. I sewed; 
from the time that he is a very young man, § but just as a machine sews. I neither saw my 
until he is an old one.” ’ work, nor gave direction to my fingers. I hardly 
’ knew that my mother was there, until she began 
to say, “It must be from her. No letter from 
CHAPTER XIII. : anybody else could disturb him like that. It is 
July 17th. g too bad! Ever since he was twenty-two, now, 
RosENVELT sat where my mother and I were « > he has been liable any time, to have his peace 
sewing, telling me how he used to hate study, § broken in upon any minute by her; for ten 
and shirk it by one device and another; as he } years, now, I don’t believe he has known, hardly 
recounted, getting hold of one of my mother’s , an hour at a time, what it was to feel perfectly 
little thin curls, stretching it out, pulling it $ at rest; for, although she had her hours of con- 
more and more, asking her did it hurt? did it : tent, she must often be crying and torturing 
hurt awfully? laughing to see how perversely ; herself and him; and yet she couldn’t let him 
she said no, even when the sudden smart of it * go; she would say she couldn’t live without 
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bien a are statin penn 80 , entawhetl shebe : times satin I don’t excuse him; he don’t 
was really so magnificent a woman! you can ; excuse himself; he accuses himself with terrible 
have no idea of it! here at the North you never ; force, and calls himself a dog, a wretch, for the 
see such a glowing face! and I might say such $ wrong he has done; but, what I want you to 
a glowing form, such a glowing life; for she { see is, that others do wrong too, and that he has 
seemed all alive with her love, her beauty, her } ; done what he could to atone for his. He let 
musical passion, her passion for all manner of ; Sher go; her, and the child he loved so well. 
elegance, for all manner of soft, luxurious dress, : He gave her a fortune for herself and the child; 
and for ornament in her rooms! Her flowers ; enough to support them, if they never lift a 
must be not only of the richest imaginable color ; finger. He went himself to Limonar, Cuba, a 

and make, but of the softest, most delicious per- § : delight ‘ul inland retreat for strangers and espe- 
fume; and then how she loved to group them, $ : ° cially for invalids—and she wasn’t very well; 
to turn her eyes on them and keep them there! } : } this was where she wanted to go and fix her 
She made a perfect little beauty of her babe; 3 S sashdenens and he went and took a house for 
the softest lace, the softest linen, the finest em- } her and made all the arrangements. She had, 
broidery! the little thing looked like an angel ; : of course, lived in close retirement at New 
with beautiful clouds round it. She named it } ‘ Orleans, so that there was nobody to recognize 
Angel, Angel Rose—just one of her fanciful, but, } S her if ever so many went to Limonar from New 
after all, appropriate whims! So he couldn’t } Orleans; so she took another name, (I don’t 
help being fastened to her. But it grew worse } know what it was; Horace never told me,) and 
and worse. Another passion got hold of her: went. I was there at the time. I saw her; I 
and tore her; this is her word—‘tore her;’ a} had seen her once in awhile, from the first; my 
passion for—for a different life. It came, she 3 interest in my brother compelled me to. I 
said, after looking down into her baby’s face, § somehow couldn’t keep away from her and the 
seeing how like a pure angel she was then, and $ child many weeks at a time when I was at New 
might be, perhaps, all her life, if she could take 2 Orleans. So I used to go; and, as true as you 
her away to a condition of—to the right condi- $ live, I loved Clara! I loved the child! The child 
tion somewhere. Oh, dear! but ’tis the longest, 3 was nine years old, when they broke up last 
saddest story! you’ve no idea what a sad story } October; a beauty, they say, although I haven't 


it is, Anna!” ¢ seen her for three years now; a—ah! yes, Anna, 


‘*Perhaps it is one I should not hear, mother, 3 I see what I am doing! But I don’t care. I 
unless he chooses to tell it to me,” I said. My {am sure he would tell you all, supposing some 
lips and tongue were parched; it was hard for é new trouble has come; supposing Clara is going 
me to speak at all. S to die, for instance, as I believe she is—for I 

A start in her movements, a flash creasing : ‘thought she would. She looked like it; her 
her features, corroborated my doubt. ‘I didn’t } ; Voice sounded like it when she spoke; oh, 
think!” she said. “I didn’t think but that I; dear!” 
told you all, the day we spoke of this, or of his ; Evening. 
having had some connection, some entanglement § I tried to reassure her, comfort her. I said 
before. I’m sorry; for, although he let his man- ; that, although the outside of the letter had dis- 
ner tell you something that day, and something ; turbed him, the inside might be perfectly plea- 
more this, although I have no doubt his manner, ; sant to him. 
over which he has as little control now as he “Yes, Anna, so you may think—and for your 
had when a boy—and bless him! what a good, } sake, dear, as well as his, I wish it might be so; 
plump, honest boy he was! I have no doubt} but I fear it is impossible. In the first place, 
his manner would have let it all out, in a little ; ‘he must have known the writing; and, if I saw 
while; and his words would all have come to: right, the post-mark was Northampton. Think 
help let it out; for he has the same honest dis- : how bad it will be if she has come there with 
position he has always had. You can know >the child! It will just about kill him; for you 
this, Anna, any day,” speaking with tears in} haven’t the least idea how he suffers, when he 
her eyes, ‘that, if he has done one great thing > does suffer!” She breathed with difficulty, 
you must consider wrong, he has done a thou- ’ loosened her collar with trembling fingers; and 
sand generous things such as would never come ; : again, when it was done, sighed, ‘Oh, dear! & 
into the thoughts of one of those men who} world of trouble, isn’t it, Anna? He seemed 
haven’t Ais fault, his error, but have others, pleased as a good little boy, when he thought 
which, in the sight of God, who sees every-{ he had got everything settled. ‘Now it’s all 
thing—all the circumstances, are a thousand } over,’ he would say, as if it was a mountain off. 
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But we never know in 1 this world, it seems to 

me now, whether a thing is really over with, 
however nicely it may seem to us to be smoothed 
and fixed.” 

“True,” I said; adding that “‘I supposed none 
of our actions, connections, and their conse- 
quences, are ever really over with, in this world, 
or in another, so that our souls and the souls 
of others do not feel them. I supposed we must 
expect them to be-stirring ever after; must 
know that, any time, they may appear before 
us, or within us, to bless or to afflict us. But, 
I added, one thing was certain, we could bear 
whatever came, and ought; since only so much 
could come as was just; all the rest God would 
lay off from us. Her brother could bear what- 
ever had come. This earth, the affairs of this 
earth, were not all; there was a blessed, eternal 
heaven, ready to begin here on earth, to those 
who were ready to have it begin, and a God in 
whom we could all trust. We could all do right; 
and then there was nothing to fear.” <A blessed 
influx of peace came to me as I spoke; and I 
was glad to see that my words comforted my 
mother. 

“Yes, to be sure!” she said. ‘To be sure, 
let what would come, it would destroy none of 
us. She was foolish to be so overcome.” So 
saying, she began to look the mail over for what 
belonged to herself. There were notes from Mrs. 
Holmes, Mrs. Grant, and from Gen. Hastings. 
They came to say that my mother’s invitations 
were accepted. 


day before, inviting them to meet a large party } 


of Boscawen and Franklin people here, next 
Wednesday.) ‘She was sorry they would come,” 
she said, in renewed tremor; ‘‘ was sorry she had 
thought of giving a party; she hardly saw why 
any one in this world should ever think of giving 
a party; of filling one’s house up with all man- 
ner of peop'e, some of them with vulgar, gossip- } 
ing, inquisitive minds and habits. She had no 
doubt she had invited more than one woman who 
had nothing friendly in her toward anybody; 
whose meat, whose drink, and whose very breath 
of life it was to get hold of everything, all man- 
ner of what should be family secrets, and, worse 
still, all manner of gmrmises, if there were any 
looks she didn’t understand, to hug them up, 
armfuls of them, and then carry them from 
house to house, opening them in every house, 
showing them and talking them over. Think! 
if this affair of Horace’s were to get into the 


budget of such a woman, of a few such women! ; 


think what work they would make of it! and 
What was most provoking about such women, 
was, that they were ten times worse in God’s 
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(My mother had sent notes, the } 
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BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 


R + sight net! the 1 man ‘they dincigel; since vet 
’ had erred without hatred or malice, but with 
Slove; since they err through envy, malice, 
} spite. Oh! it was awful that there were such 
$ women here in this world, where there would 

certainly be suffering enough if no man or 
woman ever abused and wronged another man 
or woman! Did I not dread such women ter- 
ribly ?” 

I said that I dreaded all manner of sin, it made 
such work with the soul that God meant would 
be very loving and lovely, very happy. But I 
had seen, I said, that kind, pleasant* thoughts 
could be put into the minds, that, left to other 
circumstances, were habitually censorious and 
unloving; so I liked to get near such women and 
see, that if charity does not dwell habitually in 
them, if she is often shut out and censoriousness 
shut in, in her place, they are ready, almost at 
any time, to let her in—to let charity in, I 
mean—if she stands and knocks with a warm 
heart, a warm, loving heart, that understands 
and is patient. 

“Oh! well, my mother did not know; she 
dreaded them,” she said. And then she went 
out through the hall to listen for sounds of her 
brother moving in his chamber. She came back 
sighing; saying she had heard no sound; and 
added, ‘‘The noisiest creature in the world, as 
you’ve had a chance to find out, when he is at 
ease; if anything comes to trouble him, you 
hear nothing more from him, perhaps for days. 
’ He hardly moves, speaks, eats, or sleeps. Poor 
her 
; eyes, anxious and troubled, raised to mine, ‘of 
: his having had bad news. He would have been 

3 down before this time, or we should have heard 
Shim. He would have been down to hear what 
: answers Gen. Hastings and the rest have sent.” 
She called him, later, at the foot of the stairs. 

3 He was sleepy, he said; he was going to have 

another nap; after that he would come down 

and hear about it. What? the general coming? 
all coming? ah! well, he would be down by-and- 
by to hear about it. Good-by. 
So she came as she went, sighing, and her 
forehead knotted with anxiety. 
’ He did not come down until my father re- 
turned and supper was on the table. Poor 
$ man! the inward storm still went on; the blood 
g still pressed, the eyes still gleamed as they 
§ averted themselves. He did not eat; ‘‘He*had 
’ been up there in the heat too long,” he said; 
‘the didn’t feel like eating; he felt stupid. So 
3 the general was coming?” 
3 “Ah?” my father said, brightening. ‘You've 
’ heard then? Well, I’m rather glad they're all 


S 
: boy! poor boy! I am sure now, you see,” 
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ELEANOR LISLE. 


coming.” 

very glad. ‘They are rather superior people, $ 
all of them, as you'll see, when you’ve seen 3 
more of them.” He was speaking to my mother. 
He did not look at her; that is not his way; he 
seldom looks at any one; he indicated that he 
was speaking to her, by turning his head a little 
toward her; or, at least, by not turning it toward 
Rosenvelt, as he always does when he speaks to 
him. ‘Rather superior people, they are; and 
I’m glad they'll be here; for, if one is going to 
do a thing, if one is going to give a party, it is 
best to do it in the best manner. That is, in the 
best manner possible. 
be helped to something. No? that’s strange. I 
never lose a meal unless I’m sick; and that don’t 2 
happen very often.” 

The moment my father left the room, my : 
mother turned her eyes wholly on her brother. 
[ said I would go and carry some things to Mrs. 
Edson and her children, and left them. 

I saw nothing of Rosenvelt on my return, but 
was met at the door by my mother, who, having 
helped me in the completest silence to be rid of 


my basket, bonnet, and shawl, took me in com- 3 
pletest silence into her sleeping room, seated } 
herself in one chair, and motioned to me to be } 


seated in another close to hers. And then, in 
low, rapid, earnest words she told me what fol- 


lows. 


Clara was at Northampton, Massachusetts, at | 
the Florence Water-Cure, sick of consumption, $ 


likely to die. And the child was with her. Clara 
wrote that she came North because she could not 
die, leaving the child alone and unprotected. She 
would have taken her in her arms and carried 


her, she wrote, dragging her, sinking at every } 


step, if this had been necessar 


her unprotected. The poor child, she added, 


would be an orphan all the rest of her days on ; 


earth; this she, Clara, knew. She did not ex- 
pect him to be anything to the child; only, 
would he sometimes, standing afar off, inquire, 
or commission some one to inquire and know 
how it was with her? If it was found that she 


pined and suffered in her isolated life, espe-$ 


cially if it was found, by-and-by, that she was 
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Rosenvelt, you'd better ; 


y, before leaving 3 
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His looks showed that he was indeed , Oh! if he would paneer “He showed me one 


$ page of the letter; I read it,” said my mother, 
> after having, in an agitated manner, given me 
S this account. “It was enough to make your 
heart bleed; still, I could see that she forced 
$ herself to be calm, writing it; I know her way. 
I asked Horace—or, I saw how he looked and I 
said, ‘This makes you feel terribly, don’t it?’ 
He said it made him feel as though he wanted 
to curse himself and die. What right had he, he 
said, to offer himself as a husband, having lived 
the life he had, to one noble and pure like you?” 

“Oh!” cried I, out of a worn heart, that, at 
sound of the unmerited praise, bowed itself 
down even at Rosenvelt’s feet, where he had 
3 remorsefully trampled upon his own heart, be- 
wailing its single error. ‘If he puts his heart 
beside mine, comparing them, he does what he 
ought not; for my life has been very sinful; I 
have so much of the time been full of ungrateful, 
° blind little complainings! I have been so often 
rebellious against all God’s dealings with me! 
so often have been angry and wretched, when I 
ought to have been giving thanks! He must 
bring his heart, his life, and lay it before God; 
tell him so. God is the only one before whom 
he is to humble himself. Tell him this is what 
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$I think. Tell him have not the least doubt, 


‘that, in God’s sight, his heart is as clean as 
mine. Tell him we can, none of us, trust in 
what our own outward lives have been, in what 
our morality has been; but, when we've done 
: all, our trust must still be in God. This makes 
,us poor, wandering, erring creatures nearer 
> equal than we any of us know. probably.” 

‘“‘Then you like him as well as you did be- 
fore?” 

‘‘Better!—not for the ten-years-long error, 
of course; but for the goodness that shows itself 
in his turning away from it, and in the sorrow 
he feels this hour.” 

Now the knots on my mother’s forehead re- 
laxed themselves; now something of the old 
complacent tranquillity came and settled again 
about her mouth. She was glad, she said. She 
must go now and see to—she did not say what; 


* but I knew when I came out and she was no- 


wronged, would he stir up some benevolent: where to be seen, that she had gone to her 


heart of her own sex to go and be kind to her? 


ELEANOR 


GENTLE and loving is Eleanor Lisle. 

Pleasant her glance is, and pleasant her smile, 
Goodness around her, her mantle has cast, 
She’s girdled with beauty that ever shall last. 


’ brother. (T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Angels, bright angels, guard Eleanor Lisle, 

Soothe her in sorrow, and keep her from guile. 

May the blest regions her heritage be, 

On earth while she walks may she journey with me! 
¥. H. 8. 





THE MODERN VESTAL. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


By way of doing penance for my sins—I can : he proposed that I should accompany him on a 
think of no other motive which could have ac- 3 summer excursion, and I, unsuspecting crea- 
tuated me—I once went to pass a summer in the $ ture, readily consented. 
country in company with a young artist friend 3 ; I finished my article as best I might, packed 
of mine. 3 a few traps into my traveling trunk, and armed 

I had known him for quite a length of time, : with the last new novel and a fishing-rod, was 
and had always considered him a “charming $ : quite ready to start. We had a pleasant trip 
fellow.” Of course he had the thousand pecu- ; up the river, sitting upon deck in the moon- 
liarities which are so thoroughly monopolized light, while my friend raved about the glorious 
by artistic and literary geniuses in general. He : S night, and I smoked my meerschaum regardless 
would be moody when he ought to have been 3 3 of the horrified ladies who passed, listening to 
full of life; irritable, sarcastic, deeply impressed ; his fine sentiments, which puzzled me quite as 
by the idea that he was not properly appre- ; ; > much, coming from him, as they had done when 
ciated; but I never noticed those little foibles— { I originally read them in Ruskin. I insisted 
I had lived before in the house with a live 3 upon going to bed at last—if getting into one 
genius, and, from my experience in that sort $ of those animated boxes in the state-rooms can 
of thing, knew exactly how to pass it by. 2 thus be termed—and fell asleep with Langley’s 

So the early summer days came on, and } ravings about the delights of country life and 
Langley entered my room on the brightest and ; nature ringing in my ear—dreamed that Ruskin 
laziest of mornings, where I sat with a pile of } was punching me in the side with his last article, 
blank paper before me, @ pen in my hand, an $ which had assumed the shape of a brass pointed 


unopened letter by my Bide from a certain ; umbrella, and woke to find the artist giving me 
Magazine publisher, the contents of which I } vigorous thumps in the region of my liver, and 
could have deciphered with my eyes closed ? shouting that it was daylight, we at Hudson, 
as easily as Dan Hume, or any other medium § and only ten minutes in which to reach the rail- 
or clairvoyant, for everywhere I turned I saw $ way depot. 


before my eyes, ‘Late in the month—press $ I may lay claims to good temper when I say 
waiting!” Bless you, I had already a pile of $ that I rose without grumbling—I, who hate a 
letters nearly as high as myself, for I am not, {morning that has the impudence to present 
I grieve to confess, a tall man, and my good 3 itself before ten o’clock, and unaccompanied by 
friend, the publisher, might have spared him- 3 hot coffee and buttered rolls! Rise I did, and 
self the trouble of rewriting the same familiar $ breakfastless, still in a short space of time we 
phrases by just jotting down, ‘Please refer to ; were whirling on as fast as an express train 
my last letter, it will be just as applicable this 3 could bear us. 
month as last.” Our destination was a spot I had never visited, 
There I sat, biting the feather of my quill, : only three or four miles from the Shaker village 
and gazing as anxiously at the window of the ; of New Lebanon, at the base of the Berkshire 
opposite house, as if I expected to draw inspi-$ hills, and within an easy walk of Queechy, and 
ration out of the closed shutters, when our § other wonders. Even to the eyes of a hungry 
young artist entered in his usual nonchalant} man it was a pleasant sight! An old farm 
way, and flung himself in a graceful attitude ; house surrounded by great trees, overgrown 
upon my sofa; tra genius for finding by in- ’ with vines, and not another dwelling near! 
stinct the easiest seat in the room, it has great; Not a female to be seen but the farmer’s sen- 
capacities in that respect! $ sible wife—no delicate ladies to be cared for, 
I pushed aside my paper, consoling myself tno quoting of poetry, no lové-making, no, peti- 
for my idleness by thinking it was necessary to ; tioning for album verses! I fairly shouted with 
be polite, and lent my attention to his detail of } delight. Here one might wear a blue shirt in 
grievances. The city was so stupid, so con- 3 freedom, go unshaven, and smoke a short pipe 
ventional—he must have fresh air and nature, } unmolested—it appeared to me a new Utopia. 
or he should die! The upshot of it was, that* After breakfast we sallied out. Aon monewe 
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THE MODERN VESTAL. 
oak panei the fields dooeane us to the Sie 3 im blamed for the heat of the ean or if it 
ders of a small lake, partially surrounded by rained, I was fretted at as if my prayers had 
mountains, and altogether the loveliest spot one brought it down. As he was stilla young artist, 
can well imagine. his sketches often did not meet his expectations, 

That day was given to delightful ifdolence. then he would indignantly tear them up, and in 
We sat under the trees, took little voyages in § less than five minutes, by some ingenious theory, 
the sail boat, hunted for flowers, and passed a ; ; : show that it was not owing fo his want of prac- 
truly happy morning. I went to bed at night 3 tice, but to my stubbornness, ignorance, or the 
equally pleased with my friend, the good wife’s } like. 
biscuits, and the world in general. ’ I bore this for three weeks. Will my worst 

Before I fell asleep, my conscience reproached } enemy ever again call me unamiable? I humored 
me that I had ever allowed myself to think Lang- } that young wretch in everything, almost forgot 
ley had any of the faults, such as selfishness ; that I had a will or a wish of my own. 
or egotism, with which I had occasionally re- : On the third Saturday I went to bed with an 
proached him. excruciating headache, the like of which only a 

The next day was equally bright, and passed } nervous person can comprehend. Some inno- 
off tolerably well. I went out with him while $ Scent people may suppose that my young artist 
he sketched, and as it happened to be in the stayed at home with me. He did, just long 
woods, sketching in the open air struck me as } enough to tell me that people who fell sick in 
a very pleasant occupation. But the next, and} the country ought to be gibbeted, that it was 
the next, and the next! Oh! shade of Lorraine, ; nothing but pure willfulness, and so on. I think 
Turner, or whoever you please, I shudder as I ; I should have seriously injured the physiognomy 
recall that time! Sof genius had he remained much longer; but 

The demon took full possession of Langley’s : having delivered those delectable epinions he 
soul—yes, I assert it, nothing else could account } flounced out of the room, and I had a day of 
for that man’s vagaries and enormities. He 3 delicious quiet. 
dragged me out of bed by daylight—he insisted § The early tea was over, and I, feeling much 
on my climbing hills to see the sun rise—he $ ‘ relieved, was seated by the open window smok- 
forced me to accompany him on walks of several } ing my pipe and a the fragrance of the 
miles to his sketching places—he gave me the clambering roses, when Langley returned. 
heaviest of his traps to carry, on the plea that} I saw that he was in a state of great excite- 
their weight made his hand shaky—he trotted ment; he could settle down to nothing; the 
me about, dragged me up and down, till I looked 3 : sketch he had taken with him was not a quarter 
like the ghost of myself, and had not even the ; ; : finished, and it was quite evident that some- 
energy left to expostulate. : thing out of the common order of things had 

He would be seized with a desire to draw: ; happened. I saw that he wished me to ask 
pitcher plants, or some other diabolical things § ; what was the matter, and I consequently held 
that grew in the swamp; up to my knees in the } my tongue; it isa rule of mine never to gratify 
mud must I follow to watch his operations, and } that amiable weakness in anybody. 
praise every stroke of his brush. Language is ‘‘Such a day as this has been,” he burst out 
weak to express what I suffered! é at length, unable longer to keep silence. 

I have sat for hours perched like a partridge ; ‘A very pleasant one to me,” I replied, 
on the top of a rail fence—I have groaned for ; quietly; ‘‘I find that I am charming society 
half a day in a wheat field exposed to a July ; for myself, and don’t make constant demands 
sun—I have crouched on the lake shore and ; cither on body or mind.” 
held the boat still by main force, while he sat} ‘Now you are going to be snecring and sar- 
in it and worked away at an old gray rock—I 3 castic!” he exclaimed. ‘You are the most un- 
have stood for every figure imaginable, biped : sympathetic fellow in existence.” 
or quadruped, erect or on all fours, that was ; *“*How so?” I asked. 
required in his middle distances, and all without } ’ «Why here I come home with my head and 
@ murmur. It never occurred to Langley that } heart full, anxious aes some one with whom I 
I could be tired—never entered his mind that I $ can talk freely, and 
might prefer some other amusement to that of $ ‘I won’t even ask you what the matter is! 
being useful. ; My dear fellow, I knew that it was quite un- 

Nor with it all is any one to suppose that he necessary; I am acquainted with the idiosyn- 
was more amiable than the ehildren of genius } crasies of genius—you couldn’t keep it to your- 
are wont to be. Every misfortune was my fault; } self if you would.” 
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Langley frowned and parted his moustache; : trembling from head to foot with excitement 
but as I only laughed and insisted on keeping { ‘and fright. I made her sit down until she was 
my temper—the most irritating thing in the \ wholly recovered, and, as I flatter myself that I 
world to an angry man—my excitable painter { am not a very terrible object, she soon forgot 
was forced to recover his good nature. : her alarm, and we conversed quite freely. 

«‘Now, do be a nice fellow,” he said, coax- § “The dearest, sweetest little thing! She is 
ingly. ‘I met with the prettiest little romance ; only seventeen; she has been with the Shakers 
to-day—I can tell you about it, though I wouldn’t } four years—an old gorgon of an aunt, to whose 
any one else.” care she was left, joined the society, and brought 

Now I am only human—true, I may possess ° her there. The old hyena is dead, and poor 
sundry little perfections—but I am human still,  Lucy!—that is her name—is wretched enough. 
and I do love a little romance or a bit of gossip! $ - “I can’t tell you how I found it all out—she 
I softened gradually into a state of serenity, and } is the most modest thing, but so frank and inno- 
after a little smoothing of his ruffled plumage, } cent! I swear to you I would have carried her 
my companion grew quite amiable and confiding. } off by main force, then and there, and trusted 

‘“‘When I went out this morning, I meant wy to her loving me afterward, but, just at that 
have a good day’s sketching, but somehow 1} moment, the wretches below set up a howl after 
dawdled away all the forenoon in the adel : her, and she had to run.’ 
above the Shaker houses, and hardly got my { I listened in perfect silence, and even after 
sketch drawn in. 3 he had done made no remark. 

‘‘In the afternoon several of the Shaker girls, «Wasn't it strange? Did you ever hear any- 
guarded by one or two of the old mother dragons, } thing more romantic? What do you think of 
came up into the field after strawberries. Iwas } it?” 
lying behind a fallen tree where they could not} «I think we will leave this place to-morrow.” 
see me, and I remained quite still ating “The deuce we will! Why I want you to go 
them. How they did chatter! I believe if you; to the meeting and see her, and next Monday 


> 


made a woman pass her life shut up in a band- they are going strawberrying in the same 
box, she would find something to talk about! $ ; place.” 


There was one little thing I couldn’t help but $ ’ “What is that to you? What right have you 
notice—as graceful as a fairy even in that ugly } S amusing yourself at that poor girl’s expense, 
dress, and her face looked all the prettier from $ $ exposing her to the anger of the society, and 
its contrast with that diabolical bonnet. N ; making her in every way wretched?” 

‘+I must have lain there for an hour, and was } 3 “TI am not a brute, sir! J love that girl, and 
just thinking about jumping up suddenly to see I mean to marry her. She will be just the wife 
them scamper like so many quails, when the for me—all nature—not like the girls you have 
pretty girl wandered off by herself, and sat} ; flirted with for the last ten years, bepainted and 
down quite near me. She looked so pale and § ‘ betwittered till they are as hideous as hot-house 
sad, it was really pitiful. The rest gradually § N < plants. ” 
picked their way down hill, until a little hollow $ ’ I gave a prolonged whistle, but was soon 
at the foot hid them from our view as effectually { obliged to confess that Langley was quite in 
as it concealed us from them. : earnest. I knew what an impulsive young 

““My little Shakeress gave a weary sort of $ wretch he was, and only wondered that he did 
sigh, and rose to follow the others, when a clump} not carry the young girl away before the very 
of wild roses, growing very near me in the edge $ eyes of all the elders in the settlement. 
of the woods, attracted her attention. She set | “Now will you stay and help me?” he asked, 
her basket down, and ran to pick them; but, just } after half an hour’s insane recitation of the 
as she passed my hiding-place, her foot slipped, } : girl’s perfections. “Are you my friend or not? 
and she fell heavily against a log. I sprang This is the time to prove it. Go, if you choose, 
toward her, and raised her up. She was quite} but here I stay till Lucy consents to fly with 
stunned for a few moments, but I carried her to . me.” 
the spring close by, sprinkled water in her face, : I. knew that it was entirely useless to oppose 
and, when she recovered her senses, she found him, and I promised to go next day to the meet- 
herself half lying on the grass, with her head on } : ing. The truth was, I loved the young repro- 
my shoulder. * ‘ bate much better than he deserved, and would 

“Such a little strangled shrick as she gave! } not for the world have left him at such a time. 
But I explained it all to her, and, like a sensible} All night he could neither rest nor let me, and 
girl, she thanked me warmly, although she was the next morning he was quite insane, until we 
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were safely ensconced in the farmer’s old wagon, , but found, as anybody will who tries, the use- 
and driving toward the village as rapidly as the } lessness of attempting to convince a man in love, 
stiff-kneed plough horse could carry us. He would hear neither reason nor persuasion, 
Everybody who has visited New Lebanon and I sagely concluded that my interference 
must remember the two rows of ugly dwellings, ; would only make matters worse. 
and the great yellow meeting-house at the foot} The next morning he idled about the house 
of the hill. There were not many visitors at : until after our primitive dinner hour, then 
the springs that summer, so there were but few } quietly took his departure without so much as 
strangers present in the church. ‘hinting that my company would be desirable. 
It always had a singular effect upon me, that ; I was rather grateful than otherwise, for it gave 
cold, dreary building, with the men and women ; me a few quiet hours over a favorite novel. 
seated in motionless rows at either end. The} He was back before sunset, more wild and 
brethren were in general repulsive-looking ; excited than before. 
enough; but many of the younger women had; «T have seen her!” was his first exclamation. 
singularly interesting faces, and, sitting there § ‘“‘T have told her everything. Oh! you can form 
with their shroud-like gowns, they reminded me } no idea of the treasure I have found. She will 
of so many sepulchral images. not meet me again alone. It seems her old 
The early part of the services was tame frump of an aunt told her all sorts of horrible 
enough; sermons and exhortations from several : stories about the world in general, and young 
of lthe elders, a hymn or two; then all rose} men in particular; before she saw me she really 
simultaneously, the seats were moved back, and ; thought they were a set of roaring lions going 
the dancing began. 





about to see whom they may devour.” 
Langley was busy looking about for his; ‘‘She certainly has fallen in with a wonder- 
new charmer, so I sat for some time watching ; fully favorable specimen.” 
them in silence. A little knot of men and} ‘That isn’t your affair! Now will you prove 
women gathered in a circle, and began a dreary $ yourself my friend ?—will you help me?” 
chant; then the brethren, in procession, two by ‘“‘First answer two questions.” 
two, started around the building in a sort of } ‘Questions to a man in my state of mind!” 
serpentine march, followed by the women. To; ‘Do you mean to marry this girl at once?” 
me there was nothing ludicrous in it; I felt as if; ‘‘The very moment she will run away with me.” 
I were watching a procession of the dead; their 3 “Do you believe that you love her well enough 
eyes were blanks; they seemed to see nothing; } to make her happy?” 
their movements were so measured and mechani- } 
cal that I shuddered. I felt as if they were } suddenness of my passion, but there is a fate in 
tired ghosts doomed to march on thus through } it.” i 
all eternity without cessation or repose. : Ta, ta! You needn’t do the transcendental 
Suddenly Langley clutched my arm. Anelderly} to me! If you choose to be a fool you are 
woman and a young girl were passing. The } accountable to nobody! I do think the girl a 
girl was nearest us, and her eyes fell upon } thousand times too good for you, and if you 
Langley; a vivid flush mantled over the pale-; treat her badly I give you my word I’ll blow 
ness of her face: it was the first touch of : your brains out.” 
humanity I had seen in any of the counte- } “‘You have my leave! But now listen! You 
nances. shave promised to help me—there is just one 
She was really very lovely, even in the close ; way: Lucy can’t get out alone, moreover she 
muslin cap, and her movements were singularly } wouldn’t come; but there is a woman she can 
graceful. I did not wonder at Langley’s in-$ trust—an old maid, as silly as any you ever met 
fatuation, and it was dreadful to think of her ; elsewhere. Now sister Margaret forsook the 
wearing out her beautiful girlhood, and going; world in disgust, because nobody would marry 
on toward old age in that monotonous, soulless } her, but since she became a Shaker she is 
life. ; haunted with the idea that somebody will come 
After that first involuntary glance the girl; along and fall in love with her.” 
never raised her eyes toward the spot where we} ‘The unworthy old vestal! But what of 
were seated, although Langley insisted upon } that?” 
remaining until the meeting broke up, in the: “You must go with me into the woods to- 
hope of receiving some other mark of recogni-} morrow; Lucy will bring her there, and you 
tion. ’ must do the fascinating to her, while I talk to 


I tried, on the way home, to argue with him, } my little girl.” 


“‘T know that I do! You may laugh at the 
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**T make love to an old maid? IT’llsee you: ‘Good gracious! Margaret, it’s the very man 
shot first!” ‘ that was at meeting on Sunday.” 

“Oh! yes, you will! The best of it is, that 3 The old maid was in a tremor of agitation and 
sister Margaret noticed you yesterday—she was } surprise. She evidently felt it her duty to run 
dancing with Lucy; she thought you were star- : away, and yet destiny seemed to bid her remain 
ing at her, and really believes you are the long } where she was. The influence of the teachings 
expected man.” $ and spiritual manifestations of mother Ann Lee, 

‘‘What! that tall, long thing? Why she has : was not strong enough to hold its ground against 
lost her two front teeth.” 3 the natural weakness of the sex. The Shaker 

‘‘Of course she has, but it isn’t in the bargain } virgin wavered, consequently she was lost, and 

: ’ N ‘ ‘ 
that you are to kiss her.” 3 the upshot of the matter was, that, in spite of 

*“‘T can’t do it, Phil! I’ve been a martyr to my $ her little cries and expostulations with Lucy, 
friends all my life, but that is too much.” : she remained, and in an incredibly short space 

‘Then you will ruin my happiness,” he cried, : of time was conversing as amiably as possible 
rushing off into a spasm of high tragedy at once. ; with me. 

“If you do, I swear I'll shoot myself.” > She still kept a watchful eye on Lucy. Having 

The consequence was, that I gave way, and we ; been guilty of a weakness herself, was no reason 
spent the evening arranging how the matter was } why she should tolerate the least approach to 
to be carried on, though I shuddered inwardly 3 one in her young sister. It was necessary that 
whenever the cadaverous face of that venerable : I should engage her whole attention, if Latgley 
spinster presented itself to my mind. ; was to obtain any opportunity to induce Lucy 

Still a change from the laborious duties of the } to forsake her present home, and follow his for- 
past fortnight would be pleasant, and there was ; tunes through the world. 
something romantic in the idea of helping to: I showed sister Margaret my sketch-book, 
run away with a young Shakeress, so, finding } and even hinted that I should like a sketch of 
that opposition was useless, I wisely held my } a female in the Shaker costume. 
peace. “Such things were only vanity,” she said, 

The next morning, we took our way to the: but I took my pencil and began drawing the 
Shaker woods, and seated ourselves where Lang- ; outlines of her face, and in a few moments she 
ley had first met Lucy Moulton. We had, each 3 became so much interested in the undertaking, 
of us, a sketch book, by way of giving a natural $ that she was induced to sit down and let me 
look to our presence; besides, mine was to serve g make a sketch. I placed her with her back to 
another purpose. I possessed some little skill é Lucy and Langley, bade her not move an inch, 
in drawing faces, and I thought that to com- : or she would ruin the portrait, and began. 
mence a flattered water-color sketch of the anti- ; To do the old maid justice she sat there like 
quated maiden’s features might materially assist }a statue—she must have quite forgotten her 


$ 
: 3 
our design. : young charge. The amount of nonsense I poured 


It was not long before we saw Lucy and sister } into that female’s ears was really startling! I 


Margaret coming up the hill-side, with their $ came to one conclusion, that a Shaker dress 
baskets for gathering strawberries on their $ cannot change a woman’s nature. 
arms. We knew that the girl would lead her § I sacrificed myself heroically on the altar of 
companion toward the place where we were sit- $ friendship, and fully performed my part. If 
ting, and, once discovered, it would be my duty } the antique damsel had ever read novels, she 
to exert all my powers of fascination, in order ; must have taken me for a Grandisonian hero 
to detain the old maid. § just stepped out from between muslin covers. 
It was not. long before they approached our ’ But there is no necessity for exposing myself 
lair; sister Margaret noticed the flowers, and : to the imputation of vanity; it is enough to say 
pointed them out to the artful little gipsy, who : that it was Lucy herself who had at length to 
instantly proposed gathering them. They had } propose, and even insist upon going, for it was 
reached the rose bush before the spinster per- } late. 
ceived us, $ Sister Margaret received her solicitations 
‘Two men!” she exclaimed; ‘‘thee must come ; quite fretfully, but there was no help for it, 
with me, Lucey—come quick.” : go they must. It was arranged that they should 
“T have hurt my foot!” pleaded Lucy, sinking } return the next afternoon, if possible for them 
down on a log. to get away unobserved. I did not see Lang- 
Of course we both ran toward them, but the ; ley’s parting with Lacy, but I am bound to say 
younger found time to whisper, ‘that the old maid was only decorously tender. 
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When they were half way down the hill, she 
turned back and waved her handkerchief, a 
large flowered, cotton affair, that fluttered like 
a banner in the wind. Of course I returned her 
parting salutation, and the spinster passed 
slowly on. 

“You have made a decided conquest,” Lang- 
ley said, laughing. 

“Hold your tongue!” 1 cried, furiously. 
*“*How much longer do you expect this nonsense 
to go on? I will not come again, I warn you 
of that.” 

“Oh! but you promised! Lucy says she 
hasn’t yet made up her mind to desert the 
Shakers. I believe on my soul, the little witch 
wants to prolong affairs, to have the fun of 
watching you and your venerable Dido.” 

“Dido be hanged!” 

“Now don’t be cruel! Show me the sketch 
you have begun of the sweet creature.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” I 
retorted, “both you and that artful little Lucy 
of yours! I hope to goodness we shall be found 
out—I would willingly take a good cudgeling 
from the elders, for the sake of seeing you 
and the girl properly punished.” 

Of course my hero was in a violent passion 
immediately. This was the friendship I had 
vowed for him—he saw now the sincerity of all 
that I had said! There was no such thing as 
truth in the world, except, of course, in his 
own immaculate bosom and that of his inamo- 
rata. Iwas glad to purchase quiet by any pro- 
mise—I would do anything for peace always. 
Master Philip was quite aware of my weakness. 

The next day the two Shakeresses did not 
keep their appointment, they had been unable 
to frame an excuse for leaving the house. Lang- 


, She waited for an answer! Of course there 
‘was nothing for it but to say that I had just 
‘ that sort of soul exactly. Sister Margaret cast 
} down her eyes and blushed under her Shaker 
$ bonnet. 

$ There is nothing so enrages a man as being 
: forced to do the sentimental and affectionate to 
¢the wrong person. I solemnly vow that my 
} fingers quivered with eagerness to meet about 
$the old maid’s shining throat—i could have 
‘ 

; choked her black in the face with the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Her back was toward the other pair, but 
every now and then I could see Lucy’s eyes 
wandering toward us, and then she would go 
off in perfect convulsions of repressed merri- 
ment. I doubt if Langley half liked it, but 
Shakeress or not, the girl was a mischievous 
witch, and where she learned her thousand 
’ coquettish ways was a miracle to me. Learned, 
3did Isay? I beg pardon of the sex in general, 
as if they were ever forced to take lessons in 
‘ 

3 the art of tormenting men: 

; So matters went on for another fortnight, and 
Sit became necessary to take a decisive step. 
5 . 

; Lucy had a suspicion that they were watched, 
; although she wisely did not communicate her 
$ 
$ 
N 
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fears to the spinster. 

Lucy had promised to forsake htr present 
home and become Langley’s wife. Of course 
sister Margaret was not at all aware of the 
: length to which matters had gone between the 
} two, and how we were to rid ourselves of her 
} at the final moment, was now the question. 
’ As might be expected, I was compelled to 
S sacrifice myself to the end. 
necessary to be in waiting to carry us to the 
‘ railway depot. The nearest place where we 


A carriage was 


ley was in a terrible way; he would rush at}could obtain one was four miles off; and one 
once into the houses and carry Lucy off by } rainy day I was forced to walk the whole dis- 
main force—there was no project too ridiculous tance in order to procure the requisite convey- 
for him to contemplate. I only succeeded in ; ance. 
quieting him by making him see that this re-$ Langley was quite beside himself with con- 
straint rather favored his cause than otherwise: } tending emotions; but for my own part, I could 
the restraint placed upon the girl would disgust ;take no share in his happiness, being fully 
her with the Shakers sooner than anything else, ; occupied with wondering what was to become 
now that she had a reason for desiring a little ; of me if sister Margaret were to make her ap- 
freedom. ; pearance. By this time I knew Master Philip 
However, the day after, the two came up the § well enough to be quite certain that, at the first 
hill, and I spent several hours again in the }cause for alarm, he would make off with his 
: prize, and leave me to encounter every elder in 
Sthe settlement; and worse, the infuriated old 
maid, without hesitation. 


s 
$ 
Ss 
s 
s 
s 
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society of sister Margaret. The portrait got 
on but slowly—she insisted upon talking and 
being talked to. She told me that she detested 
the Shakers—she had joined them because the} Everything was at last arranged, and the day 
world looked cold and dark to her—if she could : arrived. We were to meet Lucy on the hill, be- 
only find a congenial soul she would desert them } yond the Shaker village, about dusk. She had 
at once. } by some means procured for herself a dress of 
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modern fashion, which she was to conceal as } 
best she could under her usual attire; and Lang- 
ley had purchased a hat and shawl which were 
put in the carriage. 

The time was at hand; the carriage came to 
the farm house, where we had given a proper 
coloring to our departure, our luggage having 
been sent on to Hudson the day before. 

We drove away to the meeting-place, taking 
a longer road in order not to pass through the 
village. Of course we arrived half an hour too 
early; Langley had been in such a fever for 
fear we should reach the spot after the time 
appointed, that he would not hear of waiting 
another instant. 

It was not quite dusk, but Philip was dis- 
turbed because Lucy had not arrived. Half an 
hour passed, but still she did not come. The: 
brightness of the sunset faded; there was no ’ 
moon, and it would soon be quite dark. I 
began to fear myself that something had hap- ° 
pened, and poor Langley was frantic. I had 
actually to hold him in order to keep him from 
dashing off in search of her. 

Luckily, when his fever was at its height, we ; 
saw Lucy rushing breathlessly toward us. She ¢ 
had stopped long enough to throw aside her 3 
Shaker skirt and mantle, and looked pretty as $ 


. . . . . $ 
a picture in her simple muslin dress, with her ¢ 
‘ 


soft, golden hair no longer hidden by the close $ 
cap. 

Langley caught her in his arms with a burst 
of passion, but she was too much terrified to 
heed his words. 

“Quick, quick!” she gasped. ‘Somebody is 
after me, I know—I think it was Margaret. 
She will raise the village, and they will murder 
me.” 

“We are armed,” cried Langley, exultingly; 
‘let them come on.” 

All that was vastly fine and proper for a man 
in love, but I thought of the frenzied vestal and 
shuddered. I might stand my own against the 
elders, but I confess that it required more 
courage than I possessed to confront my fair 
Ariadne. 

I shouted to the coachman, and would have } 
had all ready in an instant, but Langley must $ 
needs wait to throw the shawl over Lucy’s 
shoulders, and put the-coquettish little bonnet 
on her head, all the while breaking forth in de- 
lightful ravings that maddened me. 

«‘Confound your nonsense!”’ I cried, savagely. 
“Tf you don’t get into the carriage I'll leave 
you here.” 

It was too late! There was a rush through $ 
the underbrush—a ery such as I fancy a tigress ! 
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might utter when pouncing upon her prey, and 
sister Margaret rushed into my arms. 

“They are all coming,” shrieked Lucy. “We 
are lost.” 

‘**Perfidious man 
ing at my neckcloth. 
leave me, I will go!” 

‘**Throw her into the brook,” said Langley. 
“Come, Lucy, into the carriage with you— 
She will rouse all Lebanon.” 

He was about to do what I had anticipated— 
leave me to my fate—but sister Margaret was 
prepared to prove a Nemesis to the whole party. 

She flew upon Lucy and seized her in both 
lean arms, while the poor girl almost fainted 


9 


groaned the spinster, tear- 
‘“‘Wretch, you shall not 


° with terror. 


“She shan’t go if I don’t!” yelled Ariadne. 
“T am not going to be left—oh! you abominable 
wretches—you wicked girl—you horrid men!” 

Langley stamped and raved, Lucy was faint- 
ing, and I powerless between fear and laughter. 
The coachman came to our aid in the most un- 
expected manner. Without a word he sprang 
off his seat, took a halter from the box, slipped 
it about the old maid’s arms and tied her fast 
to a tree. The movement was so sudden, that 
before she realized anything she was safely 
secured, and for a moment rage kept her silent: 
then she gave vent to a yell that a Mohawk 
chieftain might have envied. 

It was answered from the woods, and a fat, 
wheezing elder plunged into our midst. 

“The Philistines are in our camp!” he 
snuffled, seizing Langley’s arm. ‘Release that 
maiden!” 

Langley pushed him on to the ground, while 
Margaret screamed at the top of her voice, 

“Raise the alarm—they are running off with 
Lucy! Kill them—stop them—don’t let them 


” 


03 
° 


“Yea, verily,” groaned the elder, ‘“‘I sus- 
pected the maiden, but there is no help near.” 

«Ain’t you man enough to tackle them?” 
shouted the old maid. ‘I'd like to tear your 
eyes out.” 

“Knock him down again,’ said Langley, 
when the elder tried to rise; ‘‘Lucy is almost 
dead.” 

«‘There’s no danger now,” I cried, ‘‘ Ariadne 
is bound! Here, John, bring a rope and help 
me.” 

My spirits had risen, the whole thing was so 
ludicrous; and I left Langley to bring Lucy to, 
while I took a little revenge for all that I had 
endured during the past two weeks. 

The coachman and I sprang upon the elder, 
before he could rise, and fastened him securely. 
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‘‘Now tie him to the other side of the tree, . 
where the woman is,’’ was my order. 
“No! no!” groaned the elder. 
racters will be ruined! Let me go 

“Oh! if I could murder you all!” screamed 
Margaret. 

But, in spite of their cries and expostulations, 
we bound the elder to the same tree; I took a 
large card from my pocket, wrote on it ‘Stray 
lambs from the fold,”’ and fastened it above their 
heads. 

Lucy and her lover were already in the car- 
riage, I sprang in after, and the coachman made 
the horses fairly fly on the road toward the 
depot. 

The last sounds I heard were sister Mar- 
garet’s imprecations, and the elder’s groans. 

We reached the station just in time for the 
train, and, two hours after, were at Hudson. 
Before midnight Langley and Lucy were hus- 
band and wife. 

The next morning, I started for town, quite : 
satisfied with my country experience, and having 3 
registered a solemn vow never again to venture ; 
on a summer tour with an artist. 

What became of sister Margaret and the elder : 
I never inquired, nor have I since visited New $ 
Lebanon. I did hear that there was a great 


‘Our cha- 
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THE MAGDALE 
BY MARY A. 


Fon the coarse shroud on her bosom— 
Lift her with jesting and mirth— 

Take the worn ring from her finger, 
Little the bauble is worth; 

Tangled her curls, but no matter, 
Push them all roughly away, 

Back from her passionless forehead— 
Only a Magdalen’s clay. 


Who will come here to behold her? 
No one, so on with the lid; 

Press the face downward, and firmer— 
Looks she as Christabel did? 

Just such sin-lines on the temples— 
Just so deep sunken the eyes— 

Rot their remembrance forever, 
Living by craft and by lies. 


Lay her away from the sun-light; 
Why should it rest on her face? 
Put her pine box in the shadow, 
Burdened with shame and disgrace; 
Nameless the coffin—no matter— 
None to weep over her fall; 
Dig her a hole in the corner, 
Close by the worm-eaten wall. 


Rest the rude litter a moment— 
Pshaw! these are womanish tears— 
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excitement in the society, but whether it was 
owing to Lucy’s disappearance, or the melan- 
choly adventure of the twain deserted in the 
woods, I am unable to say. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langley went South for a year, 
and made themselves happy in their own way. 
Philip procured all sorts of masters for his wife, 
and, as the little thing was in truth a very supe- 
rior woman, she improved so much, that, what 
with the difference in dress and manners, I did 
not recognize her when we met. 

All these things happened five years since. 
At present the pair get on as all other married 
people do—happy, of course—but very different 
persons to the lovers I helped to run away from 
the elder’s clutches. 

Human nature is the same the world over, so 
nobody will be surprised to hear that Mrs. 
Langley hates me like poison, because I am 
acquainted with her past history, and that her 


‘ charming husband shares in the aversion. 


Of course that is nothing to me; I do not in- 
trude myself upon them, but we occasionally 
meet in society, and when she overwhelms with 


s her gracious courtesy and woman-of-the-world 


manner, I wonder if it is possible that she can 
be the little girl I saw dancing in the Shaker 
meeting-house, ages ago. 


N’S FUNERAL. 
DENISON. 


I have three fair little daughters, 
Children of tenderest years. 

What if—tis madness to think it; 
Gently, men! gently !—behvold! 

Over the rough side left hanging 
One shining ringlet of gold. 


Ah! I bethink me that glitter 
Once gemmed a mother’s white breast, 
And on the child-forehead, so sinless, 
Holiest kisscs were prest; 
Wafted, perhaps, by the angels, 
Some gentle prayer may have met, 
Christ on His way to redeem her— 
Heaven may dawn on her yet. 


Hush! men, this mirth is untimely; 
Carefully bear her, and slow; 
Though a poor victim of passion, 

She was a woman, you know. 
Silence! that sneer was unchristian— 
Cease your rude laughter and din; 
Though full of frailty, forget not 
Man is to blame for her sin. 


Lay her in silence to slnmber— 
Evenly cover her bed; 

For the sake of my three little daughters, 
I will be kind to the dead. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tue family supper was over, and the Arnolds 
were gathered about the wide fireplace in the 
best room, listening to the animated conversa- 
tion of their son, and forming plans of amusc- 
ment for their guests during the brief term of 
days which was to comprise their visit. 

Hannah sat in her own little nook, beside her 
father, half retiring behind the shelter of his 
arm, divided between joy at her brother’s return, ; 
and timidity at the sight of strangers. With all> 
a woman’s tact, Laura de Montreuil drew her 
into conversation, and, before she was conscious > 
of the kind object, the young girl was chatting 
quite gaily, though she gave a little start, and ; 
blushed every time Paul addressed her. For his ; 
foreign, deferential manner, so different from the $ 
honest bluniness of the young men who had ; 
occasionally visited at her father’s house, seemed 
quite princely. 

Both Mr. Arnold and his wife were persons : 
of much more than ordinary talent, and in spite : 
of the retired life, which they had led for so many ; 
years, possessed a range of thought and habits 
of refinement beyond those of the neighbors 
about them. Both de Montreuil and his sister ? 
were struck with the calm dignity of manner : 
which characterized every act and remark. 
Uannah’s loveliness, and quaint originality, : 
atoned for any lack of worldly knowledge, and ° 
altogether young Arnold had no cause to fear < 
that his family would not do him full justice in * 
the eyes of the visitors who had accompanied } 
him home. 

The sleigh-ride was decided on for the next 
day, if the promise of snow held good, and alto- 
gether, after the first timidity wore off, Han- 
uah decided that it was the pleasantest evening 
she had ever spent. 

While the evening passed on so cheerfully in 
the parlor, supper was under way in Hagar’s 
domain; and a friendly interest in the new- 
comer there, seemed to have proceeded even : 
more rapidly than with the guests above stairs. $ 

Peter was in his element, relating marvelous : 
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stories of city life, which quite took little Hagar’s ; 
Vou. XXXVII.—10 


} Way. 


breath away, and startled even Dan’s self-suffi- 
ciency a little. 

But to-morrow would be Thanksgiving, and 
the important duties which Hagar felt devolved 
upon her, soon aroused her from the pleasure 
of listening to the voluble Peter's ceaseless 
stories. 

She rose briskly from the supper-table, from 
which it was Dan's habits never to stir so long 
as anything eatable remained upon it, and began 
bustling about, removing the dishes and putting 


3 things to right generally. 


‘‘Gettin’ Jate,”-said she, in her brisk, little 
“You Dan, thar’s all them chickens to 
kill and pick, to say nothing of the big gobbler 
and that ar’ suckin’ pig.” 

Dan looked at her, rose from the table, and 
seated himself by the fire, took from bis pocket 
a short clay pipe, a plug of tobaceo, and his 
clasp knife, and began gravely chipping up the 
fragrant weed, and rolling it over and over iu 
his hand, preparatory to settling himself for a 
quiet smoke. 

Now Hagar was the best of colored women, 


‘and reverenced Dan with al] her soul, but the 


best housewives are not the most patient, and 
Dan’s composure irritated little Hagar wonder- 


: fully. 


“T say you,” she exclaimed, ‘you'd better 
not wait till ole Missus comes out, afore you 
wring the necks of them ar’ chickens.” 

‘‘Hagar,” said Dan, with a majestic wave of 
the hand that brandished the clasp knife im- 
posingly, ‘“‘never retrude domestic affairs upon 
company—that’s a very ’portant rule that yer 


> ort to follow.” 


“Miss Hagar has all the little whims of her 
charming sect,” said Peter, determined not to 
be outdone in grandiloquence. 

“Oh! laws,” said Hagar, tossing her head 
with a pleased giggle; “how you city gemmen 
doves flatter!” 

Dan was not pleased with the remark, and 
betrayed it by an excited sniff. 

“Tt’s nat’ral talent doves it,” said he, ‘‘it’s 
not obligatory to have lived in a city—your 
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principal male associations, Hagar, has always 
been of the most extinguished kind.” 

Hagar was tender-hearted, and she felt the 
reproach in Dan’s words and manner. 

“I knows that,” she replied; ‘and I ain’t 
like Diany Perkins, that’s oles cracked arter 
every new feller that comes to meeting.” 

“It’s the way of the fair sect,” sighed Peter, 
with the air of a man who had thoroughly 
studied female nature; ‘‘allers was from Eve 
down to the fair Diany.” 

“Wal, I guess they ain’t no wuss than the 
men,” said Hagar, as ready to do battle for her 
sex as any modern champion of female rights 
could be. 

‘“‘Man was made fust,’’ said Dan, senten- 
tiously, ‘‘and consuquently he is the superior 
being; woman was extricated from his rib.” 

“You needn’t talk nonsense!” cried Hagar. 

“Don’t you believe wiat the minister 
preaches?” asked the horrified Dan. 

“‘Don’t want to hear no sich stuff,’ pursued 


Hagar, energetically; ‘‘women was made on ; 
their own hook as much as the men—don’t tell : 


9 


me 

“‘These are the objects for gemmen’s ador- 
ableness,”’ said Peter, blandly, remarking Dan's 
discomfiture. 

“That's something like,” cried Hagar. 

“‘Didn’t T allers say it?” asked Dan. ‘Isn't it 
my greatest felicitation to ’tend on you, Magar? 
Hain’t I watched the downfall of the snow with 
an anxious bussom, and rigged up the ‘goose- 
nest’ a purpose?” 

“Oh! dear!” said Hagar, in a flutter. “These 
men flabergast you so! Now, Dan, jest go at 
them chickens—now do!” 

“In course,’ 
is mine! I make no doubt but Mr. Peter will 
be most felicitated to aid we in the quests of 
beauty.” 

Now Peter would much have preferred his 
comfortable seat by the fire, but there was no 
resisting such an appeal, and he expressed his 


? 


willingness in eloquent phrases. 

‘‘Get the big kettle over the fire, Hagar,” said 
Dan, ‘‘and have the water bilin’ to pick the 
chickens; I’ll keep the pig till morning.” 

The two men went out to the barn to sacrifice 
the luckless fowls; and Hagar placed the kettle 
over the fire half full of water. 

While she was awaiting the return of her 
fellow servant and his companion, Hannah en- 
tered the kitchen, accompanied by Laura de 
Montreuil. Hagar received the stranger with 
her best little bit of a courtesy, and began an 
account of her preparations for the morrow, 
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replied Dan, “your commands : 


PASSION. 
which was cut short by the frightened cack- 
lings of the hens. 

“They are killing those poor chickens,” said 
Hannah, “I never can bear to hear their 
screams. Dear me! there they are right in 
front of the window.” 

Laura de Montreuil went to the casement and 
looked out. 
front of the barn door, each holding a flutter- 


Peter and Dan were standing ia 


ing chicken—with a dexterous jerk of the hand 
the necks of the luckless fowls were dislocated 
in a breath, and they fell writhing and flapping 
their wings upon the snow. 

Hannah crouched back and covered her face 
with both hands. 

‘You are nervous,” said Miss de Montreuil, 
coolly. 

“‘Oh! I never can look at them! 
bring the poor old turkey out to the log; see 
I have fed and 


There they 


how the light shines over it. 


petted him till it seems cruel almost as behead- 
” 
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‘ing a human being. 
“Tt will not hurt him any the more because 
said Laura, looking out of 


” 


we are watching, 
the window again. 

It was a very clear night, and the snow had 
ceased falling for a time, so she could watch 
their operations quite at her ease. 

The unfortunate turkey was taken out of his 
coop, flapping his wings desperately, and gob- 


a a a 


bling with fright and rage. But Dan, quite 
unconcernedly, dragged him to the wood-pile, 
seized his crimson head and held him down, 
while Peter, with a flourish of the axe, took his 
head clean off, and it rolled some distance from 
: the domestic guillotine, bathing the snow with 
> blood. 

“What! actually crying,” said Laura, turning 
“You are not very 


s 
N 
s 
> 
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‘ 


‘toward Hannah again, 
‘ courageous.” 

‘“‘T hate to see anything hurt. 
: the blow hit me.” 

‘‘What would you do if a war sprang up, and 
you saw men killed instead of chickens?” 

“T couldn’t, I should die! Could you seea 
man killed? Some one you had looked upon— 
loved perhaps?” 

“That would depend,” replied Laura. ‘I 
can imagine circumstances when I could look 
on without a shudder. There are wrongs for 
which only death can atone, and for which a 
Such wrongs, sometimes, 


It seems as if 


steer 


man ought to die. 
spring only from the man one has loved.” 

Her eyes flashed dangerously. She looked, 
: for the moment, like a woman who would in- 
} deed, if necessary, take revenge into her hands, 
and follow it up relentlessly to the end. 
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Hannah trembled at her words. She saw the § : most fastidious epicure in the pull would have 
effect they had produced, and added with a gay } } been obliged to confess that the repast was per- 
laugh, : fect of its kind. 
“It is not probable that either of us will be } Hagar declared that no such turkey could be 
called oe to help in bloodshed, so pray don’t } ‘ found within the neighborhood of Norwich; and 
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shiver so.’ 

“You could not do it,” said Hannah, ‘I know 
you could not.” 

‘Well, never mind! I was only jesting. You 
had some order to give your woman, I think.” 

Hannah repeated her mother’s commands to 
Hagar, and they went into the parlor again, 
but the sight of the poor chickens had quite 
destroyed Hannah’s light-heartedness. 

However, the bright, clear morning which suc- 
ceeded was enough to cheer the most heavily 
burthened spirit, and Hannah was down in the $ 
kitchen at daylight, flying about as briskly as-a } 
humming-bird. 

After breakfast was well out of the way, there ; 
were preparations to make for church, and de} 
Montreuil and his sister were both amused and; 
interested by the extreme importance attached : 
to the day, and the odd manner in which it was § 
celebrated in those primitive times. 

When Hannah came down arrayed in her new 
scarlet cloak and dark dress, it would have been 
difficult to find a prettier picture than she made; 
and Laura nodded approval to the admiration 
which she saw sparkling in her brother’s eyes. 

All through the long sermon, de Montreuil’s 
attention was more devoted to the charming 
girl opposite to him, than to the good pastor’s } 
sermon; but Arnold looked neither to the right ; 
nor to the left, though there was that in his face, § 
which, to a keen observer, would have betrayed $ 
thoughts little in unison with the sacredness of 
the scene around. ; 

Indeed, all the evening before, his manner $ 
had been singular, and Laura de Montreuil was : 
almost irritated by the mixture of admiration 
and indifference which he exhibited. It did not } 
seem studied, although if acquainted with the } 
nature of the woman with whom he had to deal, } 
he could not have adopted a course more likely 
to interest her feelings; but it appeared rather § 
as if he were struggling with perplexing ; 
thoughts, from which he aroused himself with 3 
difficulty. 

After church was over, there came one of 
the grand dinners for which Connecticut has 
attained a world-wide celebrity; and Mrs. } 
Arnold yielded the palm to no housekeeper } 
within three parishes. Upon that particular 
day the presence of her son and strange guests } 
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naturally stimulated her to higher efforts than ; 
The! 


usual, even upon that important occasion, 
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as for the pig, ‘‘He was a reg’lar pictur with a 
lemon stuck in his mouth, and his tail turned 
up behind.” 

The sleigh-ride had been determined upon the 
night before, and by half past one the double 
sleigh dashed up to the door, well filled with 
buffalo robes, the bells shining from the effect 
of Hagar’s scouring, and jingling so merrily 
that they would have softened the heart of the 
sternest old Puritan that ever came over in the 
Mayflower. 

“Oh! this is delicious!’ exclaimed Laura. 
: «<I must sit by you, Mr. Arnold, for I am dying 
to drive. Paul can take care of Miss Hannah, 
; Hurry, everybody, I am crazy to be off.” 

That was a sleigh-ride to be remembered! 
The day was wonderfully bright, the spirits of 
at least three of the party unusually high; and 
$ whatever anxiety disturbed Arnold, he had com- 
pletely concealed it, appearing almost reckless 
from the contrast with his manner in thé morn- 
ing. 

The bells rang out like a whole flock of sum- 
mer birds; the snow flew about like showers of 
seed pearls; the sun lit up the white wreaths 
that had lodged upon the fores{ trees, until they 
sparkled like diadems of priceless jewels: and 
the merry party flew on over hill and plain, 
finding pleasure in everything about them, and 
ready to decide that it was, altogether, the plea- 
santest day they had ever spent. 

‘You see, Miss Laura,” said Arnold, ‘‘that 
there are pleasures to be found in the country.” 

‘‘A man is idiotic who lives anywhere else,” 
cried de Montreuil, before his sister could an- 
swer. ‘I have seen more loveliness in my 
short stay here than in my whole life before,” 
he added, with a glance at Hannah, that made 
her cheeks glow till they rivaled the cherry 
trimmings of her hood. 

There was no cloud to mar their enjoyment 
until they had nearly reached home. Suddenly 
Miss de Montreuil pointed to a log house they 
were passing. 

‘‘That cabin looks very picturesque with the 
saw-mill back of it,” she said. ‘*Who lives 
there?” 

Arnold’s hand grasped the whip more tightly, 
and his face was turned away as he answered, 

‘A Mr. Leonard, or did, at least.” 

‘‘And oh! brother,” said Hannah, “Amy is 
not well. She looks so pale and thin—I noticed 
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her at menting. She 1 never goes out of the whi 3 
hardly—I do believe she is going into the con- ; 
sumption.” 

Arnold made some trifling reply, but again 
there passed over his features the same anxious 
look, that settled at last into a hard, cruel ex- 
pression that changed his whole face. But no 


one remarked it. 


CHAPTER IV. 

But Hagar’s own private dreams of amuse- 
ment are not to be forgotten. 
had been thoroughly scoured, the furs mended, 
and he had got all the work possible out of her, 
Dan never once referred to the promised sleigh- 
ride. 

However, Hagar was not a woman to be trifled 


with after that fashion. She might bear a great 


Ss 
deal, and be easily persuaded into doing half $ 
8 
5 


her companion’s labor, but that sleigh-ride was ; 
a thing she had set her heart upon, and have it : 


she would. 


The night before Thanksgiving she reminded 
Dan of his promise, but his attention was busy ; 


with other things, and it was not until she re- 


peated *her interrogatories very sharply that he ? 


heard at all. 

“T say, you, is that ar’ goose-nest ready?” 

*In course it am, Hagar, this gemman neber 
forgets his word.” 

‘So much the better, 
‘*Mr. Peter, I ’spects we kin show you sleigh- 
ridin’ that'll be hard to beat.” 


” 


The next morning she spoke of it again, and } 
Peter, never having seen a ‘‘goose-nest,” asked : 


for a sight of it. 

Dan winked and screwed up his face in vain. 
There was no getting rid of the request, and, 
like an able general, he put the best face pos- 
sible upon the matter. 


“‘Sartin, Mr. Peter; do yerself the trouble to ¢ 


step out back of de barn,” he said, with a ma- 


jestic wave of the hand, and flourished himself : 


out of the room, quite ready to be surprised at 
the disappearance of a ‘‘goose-nest,” which had 
not existed for the last three years. 

In a few moments the pair returned to the 


kitchen, where Hagar was awaiting Peter’s } 
She was startled by a 


opinion of the sledge. 
volley of exclamations from Dan, who entered 
like a man perfectly furious; 
lowed, looking even more stupid than usual. 

“De laws sake!” screamed Hagar. 


in’, Dan?” 
**Tt’s gone,” gasped he, ‘quite gone!” 
‘What, the ghost? Oh! you didn’t see one— ‘ 
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After the bells ; 


said Hagar, sniffing. ; 


and Peter fol- 3: 


“Hey : 
you gone and seen a ghost Thanksgiving morn- : 


PASSION. 
taint oneiiicale Piensa s sake, whar’s my Misses? 
} Ketch hold of me, somebody, I’m a gwine to 
$ faint! Was it railly a ghost, Dan?” 
“*T say it’s gone!” he exclaimed, with great 
emphasis. 
‘The ghost?” 
‘No, the goose-nest, you fool; who’s a talkin’ 
about a ghost?” 
Hagar came out of her spasm of fright, but 
3 she went off in a convulsion of rage, the like of 
which Dan had several times witnessed, and 
never failed to tremble before. 

“Gone,” she repeated, scornfully, ‘‘gone— 
don’t tell me! Oh! you lazy wampire, you on- 
} truthful smut-ball!” changing rapidly to hoarse 
$ tones of indignation. ‘It never was thar, ycu 
‘brute you! And if it is gone, you’d better go 
* arter it, for I’ll make dis ere kitchen too hot to 
hold ye.” 

‘““Why, Hagar, Hagar!” expostulated Dan, 
retreating as fast as she advanced. ‘Don’t he 
: so corniptious! ’Taint my fault—somebody’s 
stole it—I seed it thar back of the barn on de 
top of de hen-house with my own eyes, afore I 
* went to bed, and so did Mr. Peter—didn’t you?” 
he added, with an appealing look at that per- 
\ sonage. 

‘*Leastwise I heerd you remark that there 
; was its resting-place,” said Peter. 
> «Thar now, you see, Hagar! Don’t be ob- 
stropolous! A gemman can’t help what ain’t 
¢ his fault,”’ pleaded Dan. 
: «Don’t tell me,” shouted the infuriated little 
woman. ‘I'll be even with yer, yes I will! 
Wait till de dinner comes! How much of dat 
3 turkey do yer think yer’ll get? I knows dat 
S turkey’ 8 a gwine to get lost *tween de parlor 
Sand kitchen, jest like your goose-nest did. 
You'll see—only wait—dis isn’t gwine to end 
$ here—you jest wait!” 

Dan was touched upon his tenderest point—a 
§ beating he might have endured, but the thought 
of losing his dinner was agony. It was cer- 
tainly necessary to mollify Hagar, for he knew 
that she was quite capable of keeping her word. 

‘Do wait a momentary,” he said; ‘don’t be 
kitin’ at a pusson so, Hagar! Le’s see. Dar’s 
de sleigh—dey’s goin’ out in dat! But dar’s 
the cutter ad 
“Wal?” asked Hagar, impatiently; ‘‘wal?” 
‘But massa lent dat to Miss Peasely dis 
° blessed mornin’.” 

Hagar made a rush at him, but Dan retired 
behind Peter’s portly form. 

‘<Don’t, now don’t!” he cried. ‘Oh! I kin fix 
3 Sit! Clar up, Hagar, clar up—I’ve got it! Thar’s 

‘an old crate up in the loft—thar’s plenty of 


‘ 
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straw—lI’ll cut a couple of poles for runners, 
and rig it up in no time.” 

“Do it now,” said Hagar, ‘‘or yer’ll git no 
dinner.” 


“In course, Hagar, but yer’d ort to be more } 


scrumptious afore strangers. That ar’ goose- 
nest was ready to receive yer lubly form, it 
railly was.” 

Hagar showed symptoms of reawakening ire. 

“Wal, wal, never mind; I’se gwine to fix 
another—thar, thar!” 

Dan retreated, and, for once, he really had to 
work. The ‘‘goose-nest” was rigged, but, owing 
to his haste, by no means with the care requi- 
site. 


and the runners were put on in a very unwork- ; 
But nevertheless it was ready, : 


manlike style. 
and toward the middle of the afternoon it was 
decided to start. 

Dan brought out a broken string of bells 
from the loft, remarking that ‘“‘thar was music 
left in ’em yet,’”’ Mrs. Arnold furnished them 
with quilts, and everything was made as com- 
fortable as circumstances permitted. 


It was decided to drive round for Hagar’s } 


friend, Miss Dinah, and afterward they were to 
take the road over the hill, as that promised the 
best sleighing. ; 

Ilagar arrayed herself in her best linsey-wool- 
sey petticoat. Her ‘tresses were dexterously 
divided into innumerable little plaits, each tied 
with an end of red ribbon, and floating about 
her face in the most picturesque manner. 

‘‘As lubly as de mornin’,” said Dan, when she 
appeared at the kitchen door, ready to start, and 
Peter echoed the opinion. 

Hagar was only a woman, after all, and these 
compliments quite restored her good humor. 


The two gallants assisted her over the side of } 


the erate, and deposited her in the snuggest 
corner of the improvised vehicle. Peter and 
Dan followed, the latter taking the reins, and 
chirruping at the old horse, till he started off 
at quite a respectable trot, the broken string of 
bells sending forth as melodious a jingle as 
could be expected under the circumstances. 
They reached the dwelling of Miss Dinah with- 
out the slightest misadventure. That sable dam- 


sel was at leisure for the rest of the day, and } 


received the proposal with the utmost delight. 


She soon came ouf, entirely ready; and then : 
the question arose where she was to sit, for the } 


“goose-nest” was not over capacious, and it 
was quite a puzzle where this extra weight was 
to be deposited. Now Hagar and Dinah were 
the best possible friends—sharp speeches and 
backbiting counting for no more than with any 


The wisps of straw were not firmly tied, : 


errr 
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$ women, whatever their color may be; but Dinah 
* had various little flirting ways, of which the 
‘ormer by no means approved, and never failed 
‘to check by any means in her power. 
* ‘And whar am I to seat myself?” asked 
$ Dinah, in her vivacious way. 
: «Take my place, and I’ll set in yer lap,” said 
Hagar. 

“Oh! my,” giggled Dinah, ‘‘why you'd quite 
> quash me, Hagar! What funny little country- 


I’m sure dis city gemman 


’ 


° fied ways you hey. 
3 isn’t recustomed to dat way o’ doin’ tings.’ 

‘Oh! ob course not,” said Peter; ‘‘de ladies 
must set in de gemmen’s laps.” 

“Thar!” said Dinah; ‘‘do you hear, Hagar? 
Come, Mr. Dan, are ye goin’ to let a lady go 
a-beggin’ for a seat?” 

Her intentions were quite too manifest, and 
Hagar would by no means submit to that sert 
of thing. 

“Ef yer must set on a gemman’s lap,’’ she 
} said, ‘‘take Mr. Peter’s, for it’ll be as much as 
‘ Dan kin do to keep de ole hoss straight in de 
; road,” 

There was no appeal from Hagar’s decision, 
sand Dinah resigned herself to it with as much 
’ grace as possible. 

; «My arms is quite at the service of the fair,” 
‘ said Peter, gallantly extending the aforesaid 
‘members, into which Dinah sank with a lan- 
; guishing grace that was quite wonderful, and a 
? glance at Dan from under her drooping eye- 
lashes, which that sable Romeo was too wise, 
; arrant flirt though he was, to think of return- 
Sing, for Hagar’s sharp eyes were fixed upon 
} him, and there was enough lustre left from her 
‘ recent passion to make him extremely careful 
‘ how he irritated her again that day. 

They drove away quite merrily, for Hagar 
; was, after all, the best little woman in the world, 
Sand Dinah was quite welcome to exert all her 
’ powers of fascination upon the stranger, so that 
* she did not poach over Hagar’s manor. They 
laughed and they chatted quite as gayly as their 
$ betters, and Hagar looked over toward Dan 
S almost as languishingly as Dinah coulf® have 
3 done. & 

But that insecure darkey was not easy in his 
soul, although, as he only betrayed it by an 
‘ unusual number of grins, it was more effectually 
concealed than many a philosopher could have 
done. The truth was, soon after they started 
: for the last time, that ‘goose-nest” began to 
$ wriggle about in the most unexampled manner, 
Sand sundry qualms, at least of fear, if not of 
‘ conscience, seized Dan, as he remembered the 
‘hasty manner in which it had been thrown 
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together. But the rest were buoyant with; shrieks were alarming, and Dinah’s nearly 
heartfelt gayety, and as Dan, the more anxious g equaled them. As for Peter, he clung close to 
he grew, only laughed the louder, their merri- § the fence, and Dinah held fast to his scalp lock 
ment was truly something comical to witness. $ quite unconsciously, while Dan’s head was so 

They passed Mr. Arnold’s house, glided along 3 deep in the snow that he was nearing the infer- 
very easily for some distance after, but suddenly $ nal regions in the most unexpected manner, 
Dan felt the goose-nest totter still more uneasily } when Arnold stopped his horse, and, springing 
upon its foundation. Hagar noticed it, for she ; out of his sleigh, extricated him from his un- 
was a true daughter of Eve, always inquiring $ fortunate plight. 
into things which were much better left alone. $ Hagar was the next victim to be rescued, and 

‘‘Dan,” she exclaimed, ‘‘isn’t der suthin’ out $ they lifted the crockery crate from off her, and 
of kilter ’bout dis ‘ere goose-nest ?” assisted her to rise. 

“‘The wehictucle is as safe as the chariot of 3 ; Poor Hagar! she was a sorry sight! Her 
Potiphar,” returned Dan; ‘‘don’t be a bit un- 3 3 holiday attire was a perfect wreck, her ribbon- 
easy, Hagar, fur Dandy holds the lines!” S tied wool fluttering about in the most disconso- 

Hagar was quieted for a few moments, but as $ late manner; but all this ruin was nothing in 
they approached the foot of the hill, the old $ comparison to the state of feeling into which 
horse took it upon himself to start off in a sort $ she had been thrown by the catastrophe. 
of halting gallop, as lazy horses sometimes will $ She gave three separate shrieks of misery and 
at the beginning of a steep ascent, as if in des-$ S affright; then the contending emotions gave way 
peration at the idea of being forced to mount it. ¢ to a burst of overpowering rage. She flew at 
The goose-nest twisted about more and more. ? Dan like a wild cat, but he fortunately saw her 
Hagar was flung into Dinah’s arms, and Dan $ in time; and, still panting from his struggles in 
precipitated on the top of the whole party, his § the snow, away he ran toward the horse, and 
leg sticking up, like the crowning ornament 3 Hagar after him, both yelling at every step with 
to a pyramid. There was a general shriek of 3 3 an energy which was truly appalling. 
consternation, but the cutter righted itself, and; Dinah was at last induced to loose her hold of 
their. composure was in a measure restored. § Peter’s wool, and the two came to their senses 

Suddenly the sound of bells attracted the ? sufficiently to quit the fence, and trust them- 
general attention: the sleigh containing the : selves to earth again. They trotted on mur- 
young Arnolds and their guests was coming } muringly after the sleigh, and all reached the 
down the hill on its way home. ; gate in time to see Dan sink breathless on the 

“‘Dar’s young masser,” exclaimed Dan; ‘“‘now ; kitchen steps, and Hagar fall upon him, clutch- 
you'll see how I'll parss by in fine style.” $ ing wildly at his garments and shrieking, 

He shouted to the old horse, and the willing ‘“‘T’ll show yer! I'll give yer goose-nest, you 
animal gave a bound forward—the runners hit 3 dirty ole smut-ball!” 
against a stump with a force which freed them: It required the united strength of the party 
completely from the crate, and away went the $ to lift Hagar off, and rescue Dan, who looked 
horse and poles at full speed up the hill. The’ the most forlorn and desperate negro human 
goose-nest gave a lurch, upsetting Dan in the $ eyes ever beheld. Mrs. Arnold found it neces- 
snow-bank, with his legs uppermost like a danc- 3 sary to confine Hagar in the cellar-way for a 
ing Dervish; then performed a series of gyra- : little time, while Dan hid himself in the hay- 
tions down the hill, gradually depositing its $ loft. 
occupants in the most unexpected postures be- : She and Hannah prepared the tea, but as soon 
hind. Peter and Dinah clung fast together, and 3 as it was over, and their merriment consequent 
were tlfrown on to the top of a rail fence, against } upon the late adventure had subsided, young 
which the snow had banked itself, and there Arnold made a plea of urgent business, aad left 
they remained, like two rare Ethiopian birds set } the house. 
up for a mark. Hagar clung to the crate with § N 
one hand, and one of the sticks of the crate held 3 3 CHAPTER V. ' 
fast to her dress; and away they went, bump! : In the woods upon the hill that rose half a 
clatter! bump! Now the crate was uppermost; : ; mile bey ond Mr. Arnold’s house, stood two log 
now Hagar. The sticks rattled hoarsely against } houses that we have before mentioned. One of 
the stumps, and the little woman screamed in $ < them was built quite near the road cut through 
concert. Just as they reached the foot of the } 3 the forest; and back of it, on the bank of the 
hill the crate gave a jump backward, and falling $ 3 river, the rough saw mill sent up its grating 
over Hagar, pinned her fast to the earth. Her * music day after day, chiming in with the roar 
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3 primitive days, and the old gentleman began 
; making preparations for the night. 

s Suddenly there came in truth a knock at the 
‘door, which made Amy start to her feet, then 


of the waters as they leaped down over a preci- 
pice that formed a natural fall above. 

But on Thanksgiving all was silent, save the 
voice of the waves sending up their perpetual 
hymn in the depths of the grand old woods. 
Within the log house there had been the usual 
preparations for the holiday which no moral 
Connecticut family, however poor, could by any 
possibility neglect. Not that old Joshua Leonard 
was any worse off in the world than many of his 
neighbors; although he still lived in the log cabin 
with two rooms which he had built when he first 
married. But the old man counted his savings 
with the utmost care. He wished for no ‘‘new 
fangled fixings,” not he. Framed houses and 
boughten furniture were objects of his supreme 
contempt; and though his wife had for years 
droned out her little complaints at the superior 
style in which many of their neighbors lived, 
she was too inert successfully to combat her 
husband’s close habits. 

They had but one child, a daughter just grown 
into early womanhood, and as pretty a wild- 
wood blossom as could have been found in the 
whole state. 

All that day Amy Leonard had been in a state 
of unwonted excitement. While dressing for 
‘“‘meeting”’ that morning, it seemed as if the 
blue short-gown would never be arranged to 
her satisfaction; and’she was so long in arrang- 
ing her cloak, that the farmer threatened to 
drive off the ox-sled without her. During the 
minister’s long discourse she was strangely in- 
attentive, sitting with her eyes fixed upon the 
floor, or stealing glances toward the pew where 
Mr. Arnold’s family were seated. 

After they returned home she was even more 
quiet than usual, and several times during the 
dinner her father chided her for her silence. 
At such moments she would rouse herself into 
cheerfulness, but the instant she felt herself 
unnoticed, the same anxious look crept over 
her face really pitiful to behold. 

When the merry jingle of sleigh-bells attracted 
her attention, and she saw that gay, young party 
go dashing by, she stood watching them till they 
were out of sight, then crept down by the kitchen 
fire, and sat for a long time looking into it with 
dreary thoughtfulness. 

As evening came on, she started at every 
sound, like one in expectation of some earnest 
summons. Every time a tree bough creaked, 
she sat listening as if waiting for a familiar 
step. Mr. Leonard was reading the Bible, and 
his wife dozing in her chair, so that, as usual, 
she sat unheeded. 

It was eight o’clock, quite bed time in those 
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} crouch down again completely overcome with 
§ excitement. 

‘*Who on airth is that?” exclaimed the old 
: lady, startled out of her nap. 

“I guess Amy knows,” replied the farmer. 
‘Come in,” he added, in a louder voice, ‘’taint 
worth while to stand for ceremony.” 

The door opened in obedience to his invita- 
tion, and young Arnold entered the room. 

‘“‘Hello!” exclaimed Mr. Leonard. ‘I thought 
I see you to meetin’—how do you do? Why, 
mother, can’t you wake up and see who has 
come in?” 

‘““Why, sakes alive, ef it ain’t Mr. Arnold’s 
Ben,”’ said the old lady, rousing herself effectu- 
ally from her nap as the young man shook her 
hand. ‘Joshua said he see you to meetin’, but 
I can’t see an inch from my nose. Folks a 
stayin’ with you, too, I heerd—do tell! Who 
be they now ?—friends 0’ yourn, I reckon! Amy, 
can’t you get a chair for a body when they drop 
in?” . 

All these remarks were delivered without a 
pause for breath, and while Arnold had turned 
to greet the young girl. She was deadly pale 
when he took her hand; her lips worked tremu- 
: lously; and her eyes were raised to his face with 
a language more expressive than any words 
could have been. 

Amy sank back into her seat, and Arnold 
seated himself with his face toward the old 
couple, purposely or by accident, screening her 
completely from their view. 

‘‘So you’ve come hum agin,” pursued the old 
lady, who was rarely silent, and whose conver- 
sation was always delivered in a drawling tone 
that admitted of no variaticn, and without the 
slightest regard for periods. ‘’Spose you’ve 
got mighty stuck up notions there in the city— 
time Amy went to visit her cousin—twasn’t 
only her second cousin, anyhow, maybe. third, 
for that matter, but we've allers id her 
cousin, she ’twas, Sally Wetherby: ame 
back with so many flamin’ new idees that I 
rally thought the critter’d drive me out of my 
mind. It’s jest the same with young folks 
everywhere, it’s only by living that we larn— 
and so you’ve got a sight of company to your 
house! Guess your mother don’t thank you 
fur bringin’ her more work—that’s what she 
got her house fixed up fur, I reckon! Wal, I 
tell Joshua, it’s queer how other folks can hev 
* things as they ort be, and we keep on in the 
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same old way, not that I’m givin’ to grumble, 
but a body likes to feel as good as other folks, 
but ’tain’t no kind o’ use to talk to Joshua, 
never was, and never will be; and there’s Amy 
as like him as two peas, unless ’tis that her 
chin is like my folkses, but I never was no 
hand at seein’ likenesses, though a good many 
is——” 

‘Wal, there, mother,” interrupted her hus- 
band, ‘“‘do hold on a minit! She’s jest like a 
clock, wind her up and she’ll go till she runs 
down.” 

«That’s allers the way I’m treated in my own 
house,’’ said the old lady, not plaintively, not 
even fretfully, but drawling away as before. 
“I ain’t nobody here, never was—sich a differ- 
ence in men folks—there’s Mr. Arnold treats 
his wife like a born queen, but I’m no more 
’count than a pan of hasty puddin’; Joshua 
never held that I was, though a good many 
folks is different, but I ain’t one to grumble as 
everybody knows; but I dew say Miss Arnold 
is the fortunatest woman, and there’s Hannah, 
she ain’t poky like our Amy, and what ails her 
I don’t know. Goin’ to visit her cousin so 
much, she ’twas, Sally Wetherby, as I told you, 
though you know’d it afore, many a time she’s 
slapped you when you was a little feller, and 
she here as high-tempered a critter as you'd 
find anywhere, and goin’ to see her hain’t done 
Amy no good; she’s a notion of readin’, too, 
and that I never will believe in, anyhow!” 

“Come, mother,” said Mr. Leonard, ‘‘you 
and I’ll go to bed, I guess the young folks don’t 
need us. There’s more pine knots in the cor- 
ner, Arnold—come along, Jemimy.” 

He lit a “dip” candle; fairly forced the old 
lady into the other apartment, which was used 3 
as their bed-room, and the youthful pair were 
left alone. 

The girl was trembling all over from the agi- 
tation which she had struggled so hard to re- 
press during the past half hour. 

‘“‘Amy,”’ whispered Arnold, in a low, sweet 
voice, that went to the inmost depths of her 
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» forward and drew her toward his 

6 half knelt before him, and hid her 
face upon his shoulder with a flow of tears that 
she could no longer restrain. 

‘‘Crying!”’ he said, ‘‘how is this, Amy? Look 
up—there, there, what a nervous little thing!” 
He lifted her face and pressed his lips upon her 
forehead. ‘‘Don’t cry any more, or I shall think 
that you are not glad to see me.” 

“The day has been so long—I thought you 3 
did not mean to come,” she murmured, wiping ? 
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the tears from her eyes, and forcing back the 
sob which rose to her lips. ‘I have waited 
three whole months for this meeting, and to-day 
has seemed longer than the whole time before.” 

“IT could not come until this evening; you 
must remember it is a year since I had seen my 
mother, and she will scarcely let me out of her 
sight now.” 

“She did to-day, it seems!’ exclaimed Amy, 
excitedly. ‘Oh! I saw you driving by without 
even a look toward the house; at church it was 
the same thing, not even a glance for me.” 

‘Hush! hush!” he said, “your father will 
hear you.” 

«‘Sometimes I don’t care,” she returned, with 
an energy foreign to her character; ‘I would 
like to die! There have been days when it 
seemed that I should go mad if I could not get 
out of these dreary woods and find you again.” 

“Come out and walk,” whispered Arnold; 
‘‘they are asleep in the other room, and we 
shall waken them.” 

Amy threw a heavy cloak and shawl about 
her, and followed Arnold’s cautious footsteps 
out of doors. She went passively, as she would 
have obeyed him had he bidden her go forth 
from that forest home never to return. 

It was a glorious night, the moon at its full, 
and not a cloud in the sky. There was no wind, 
but the air was very cold, and the low shivering 
of the pine trees around them sounded like the 
murmur of distant voices. The rush of the 
river was strangely distinct, and to Amy’s fancy 
it sounded like a weird warning that she could 
not understand, but which made her tremble 
with a vague sense of approaching ill. 

He drew her arm into his, and led her down 
the bank to the old saw mill. 

‘*We are sheltered from the wind here,’ he 
said, as they sat down upon the carriage on 
which the logs were placed. 

‘‘How strangely your voice sounds to-night, 
Arnold!” 

‘You are fanciful and nervous, Amy; I be- 
lieve you read too many story books; I shall 
not send you any more.” 

‘‘Who are those strangers at your house?” 
she asked, abruptly. 

“Old friends of mine; I brought them here 


” 


because the gentleman wishes to buy land, and 
my father has some to dispose of.” 
‘And the lady?” 
‘‘She naturally accompanied her brother.” 
‘Oh! yes, I understand! I know very well 
who it is—Miss Laura de Montreuil—I saw her 
driving by one day when I was in New Haven.” 
‘‘She lives in New York.” 
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“That makes no difference—she was pointed 
out to me as a great heiress.” 

«‘Are you sure of that?” Arnold asked, care- 
lessly, but it was in truth a question which 
greatly interested him. 


‘Very sure! Oh! I see it all; she has money, 


and so you, with all the world, will be at her > 
Oh! Arnold, Arnold!” she added, with 3 


feet! 
sudden passion, “is this keeping your word? 
Is this what you promised when you induced 
me to deceive my parents?—to take upon 
myself a load of secrecy that wears my life 
away?” 


‘Would you be glad to be freed from it?” he } 


asked, almost brutally. 

“Oh! anything, to feel the light-hearted girl 
I was once.” 

‘There is no reason why you should not.” 


‘“You mock me,” she said, with sad reproach; $ 


‘perhaps I deserve it! But oh! Arnold, you do 


not know what I have suffered since we parted! $ 


That secret wedding—that return to my old 


home to feel myself so changed—unable to $ 


speak freely with any! Oh! it has been dread- 
ful!” 
‘‘Why, Amy, you are silly! 
little jest for earnest?” 
‘“‘Jest!—a jest! What do you mean?” 
‘‘That ours was not a real marriage.” 
She rose to her feet, and looked full in his 
face with a wild passion that was_like in- 


Did you take a 


sanity. 

“Then God help me, I have been mad in- 
deed!” She pressed her hands to her forehead 
like one trying to remember. ‘You speak 
falsely!’ she cried; ‘‘you have some end in 
view; you have spoken falsely! We were mar- 
ried! When I went to New Hayen you used to 
meet me everywhere: on my way to the school 
where my cousin sent me—in the evening. You 
told me that you loved me, and you did—oh! 
you did! You begged me to consent to that 
secret wedding, that you might feel I indeed 
belonged to you “$ 

‘It was no marriage, Amy.” 

“It was—it was! Some form may have been 
neglected—there was no publishment—but that 
It was a marriage! Ar- 


he 


man was a minister! 
nold, I am your wife 

There was an agony of entreaty in her voice 
that was heart-rending; but Arnold’s resolution 
was taken, and an effigy of stone could not have 
been colder or more immoveable. 

*T tell you no, Amy!” 

She neither wept nor moaned. She stood be- 
fore him, gazing in his face, without the power 
to turn away her eyes. 
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; ‘And you do not love me?” she said, in 
ha hollow voice. ‘You came here to tell me 
: that.” 
3 “Ido love you, Amy, indeed I do!” 

“‘But you had some reason for coming with 
’ that falsehood on your lips! Tell me at once 
that you do not love me.” 

“I do, Amy! Circumstances may part us, 
’ but believe me you are very dear to me still, 
very dear.” 

‘Are you going away forever?” she gasped; 
“going?” 

“T cannot tell! Strange events are on the 
eve of awaking. No man can tell what is to 
$ come.” 

“Are you going to leave me ?—will you never 
’ acknowledge me as your wife?” 
‘You are not my wife, Amy.” 
“Tam! Oh! Iam! Are you going away? 
: Answer me.” 

‘Very soon. 
return.” 

She uttered no ‘word, but her strength sud- 
’ denly gave way, and she slid to his feet and lay 

motionless upon the iey boards. 

He raised her and bore her in his arms 
toward the house. 

‘Tt is better so,” he muttered; ‘to-morrow: I 
shall be away—hbetter so.” 

He made no effort to revive her, but he car- 
ried her softly to the house, entered it gently, 
and placed her carefully upon a chair near the 
fire. 

Without even a farewell kiss, he went away, 
revolving in his mind plans of future grandeur 
in which the broken-hearted creature he had 
just left never once intruded. 

How long Amy Leonard remained insensible 
she never knew. When consciousness came back 
she was alone in that darkened room. The fire 
had burned down, and the quivering embers 
only sent up transient gleams. The sighing of 
the pine trees and the rush of the waters were 
the only sounds that reached her ear. 

Arnold!” she moaned, ‘ Arnold!” 

Only the low night wind made rep] 
roused herself, to the consciousness 
left her forever. She started from 
if she would have gone in search of him; bit 
her very limbs seemed paralyzed by the numb- 


And it may be years before 1 


Amy 
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; ing weight upon her heart, and she fell back in 
3 the chair, utterly powerless. 
$ She did not move again for hours. The 
® moon swept up the sky, till its full light played 
Sin at the little casement and illuminated the 
° room. 

* §till there she sat, gazing fixedly at the 
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dying embers, shivering at intervals, but mak-; she would only awaken to the ravings of in- 


> 


ing no other effort to rise, scarcely compre- ° 


sanity, when aroused from that fearful stupor 


hending what had befallen her, but so stunned ; which enveloped her whole being. 


and shaken in every nerve, that it seemed as if } 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


STANZAS. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 
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On! draw the curtains close to-night, 
And, darling, sit by me; 

For the Winter night is wild and dark, 
And cold as it can be. 

But all within is bright and glad, 
And I will breathe to thee 

The pleasant dreams thy presence brings- 
So, darling, sit by me. 
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The world may have its votaries, 
Who bow to fashion’s sway; 

But I have known its hollow joys, 
And gladly turned away. 

Here we've a little world, alone, ~ 
Where swiftly glide the hours, 
And simple tastes, and purer joys, 

Far dearer, love, are ours. 


The fire glows with ruddy beams, 
And seems to share our mirth, 

As it throws weird, fitful shadows ’round, 
And lights the dear old hearth. 


“IT ONCE HAD A 


BY F. H. 


I once had a lover, hi, ho! 
That’s not very strange, I admit; 
I was lovely and young, you know, 
A Venus just in her transit! 
He came with the Summer, hi, ho! 
And knelt at my fect to adore; 
He called me a “bird,” and a “star,” 
And other sweet things by the score. 
Before long I took sick, hi, ho! 
And the small-pox pitted my face, 
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Wry are we ever careful, and in fear 
Lest labors fail, or troubles overtake? 
Why thoughtful for the “daily bread” we ask, 
And hopeless of the efforts that we make? 
Oh! let us lift our dim and anxious eyes, 
And view the fullness of “our Father’s” earth— 
See waving grain, innumerable flocks, 


LOVER, 


STAUT 


Without the wild winds rave and shout, 
Like demons of unrest— 

Oh! dearest, let us pause to think 
How truly we are blest! 


From some loved poet let me read 
A “simple, heartfelt lay,” 

Whose pensive numbers touch the heart, 
And yield a gentle sway. 

Or o’er the smooth and sparkling keys 
Let thy white fingers roam; 

And add the music of thy voice 
In some sweet song of Home. 


Ah! world! vain, vain the alluring voice 
That tempts me forth to thee: 
Here I'll forget ambition’s dreams 
In love’s sweet melody. 
Let others seek the siren joys 
That fashion has in store; 
But, darling, sit down close by me, 
And I will ask no more! 


HI, HO!” 


FFER. 


My cheeks lost their glow, you know, 
And beauty went off in disgrace. 


Soon lost I my lover, hi, ho! 
That’s not very strange, I admit; 
For beauty is fragile, you know, 
And so is the sparkle of wit. 


He went with the Summer, hi, ho! 
But another came in his stead; 

*Tis my soul that he loves, I know, 
And soon you will hear we are wed! 
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Rich cities, argosies of countless worth. 
True, barred and locked are Nature’s costly gifts, 
Yet patient labor can unloose each door; 
And Faith will give to every hand a key, 
Wherewith we may attain the wished for store— 
Take courage! they who ask shall be supplied; 
The earth ‘our Father’s” is! He will provide! 





PERFECTLY HEARTLESS. 


BY MARY E. CLARKE. 


‘‘Pretty? yes, rather pretty, but perfectly ; after group, in the large rooms, ceased their 
heartless!” said Mrs. Holmes to Dr. Staniey, } gay converse to listen to the music. 
with whom she was conversing, at a large,: ‘Can she sing so without heart or feeling?” 


brilliant party. $ muttered the doctor, again drawing nearer the 
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‘Heartless! with that sensitive mouth, and ° piano. 
those eyes, so deep and full of expression,” sai “Eva,” said a young lady, as the last notes 
the gentleman, musingly. Sof the song died away, ‘‘Eva, play a polka, 

“I don’t admire her style of beauty at all. ¢ won’t you?” 

She looks like a wax doll, and her heartlessness $ A contemptuous smile quivered, for a moment, 
is proverbial. Since her uncle left her so} on Eva Marston’s lip; then, nodding good na- 
wealthy she has had lovers by the score, and ‘ turedly, she dashed off into a lively polka, which 
flirts with every one. Why, look at her;soon melted the group round the piano into 
now!” : merry dancers; and Dr. Stanley went with the 

Dr. Stanley’s eyes followed the direction in < rest. 
which the lady waved her fan, and rested on the $ The next morning Miss Marston sat in her 
central figure of a group round the piano. It $ own room, writing a letter. Peep over her 
was a lady, young and fair, with a tall, exceed- 3 shoulder at one sentence, 
ingly graceful figure, pure Greek features, and? <All hollow, all heartless, Miriam? You 
large blue eyes. Her hair was short, but the : blame me for flirting; you are not here to see 
soft, full curls made a lovely frame for the fair ; how they follow me merely for my money; not 
face. Her dress was of dark lace; and twisted 3 one true heart amongst them all. There was 
amongst the golden curls were deep crimson one, Harold.” 
flounces, with dark green leaves; and on the: A knock at the door interrupted her. 
snowy throat and arms glittered blood-red 3 ‘““Come in!’ and a woman entered, with a 
rubies. She was conversing gayly with a knot ; large basket of washing. 
of gentlemen, and Dr. Stanley sauntered over “Good morning,” said Eva, pleasantly. ‘‘How 
to the group. is Terence this morning?” 

‘‘Miss Marston,” said one gentleman, ‘what “Oh! Miss, it’s beautiful he is the day. 
has become of Harold Graham?” Sure, marm, I’m sorry ye’ve had to wait so 

The tiny hands swept over the ivory keys of : long for the wash.” 
the grand piano, in the measure of a brilliant; ‘‘Never mind that. How could you wash 
waltz, and another of the group, supposing Miss $ with the poor little fellow so sick?” 

Marston did not hear the question, said, ‘Sure, Miss, it’s many a one expects their 

‘‘Pawned his dress coat, I guess, and can’t } clothes, sick or well; and isn’t Jerry sitting up 
appear.” $ the day playing with the toys ye sint him, and 

‘‘He was wretchedly poor,” said a third. ; Pat, that I kept home from school, a-minding 

“Perhaps he has committed suicide; it is yi 
three weeks since he disappeared,” said an- 
other. 

“Oh! I hope not!’ said Miss Marston; ‘we 
want his tenor for our next musical soiree. It 
would be too provoking for him to commit sui- 
eide.” 
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‘‘How many pieces, Mary?” said Ey; ing 
out her purse. 

“Qh! Miss, you don’t owe Ma a 
cint. There’s the docther ye left t ry to 
pay, and the wood ye sint, and the praties and 
milk, and the money ye gave me last week; 

‘Mrs. Holmes was right,” thought the doctor, 3 sure, Miss, it’s in your debt I am for washing 
‘‘she is perfectly heartless. Poor Harold!” the rest of your life.” 

He turned from the piano, but stopped asa; ‘‘What I gave Terence has nothing to do with 
full, rich voice broke out into song. Miss Mars-} my washing bill,” said Eva, rapidly counting 
ton was singing ‘Schubert’s Last Greeting,” } the pieces. ‘There,” and she took the piece 
and into the mournful words she poured such } from her purse, ‘that is eighty.” 

Wailing energy, and deep pathos, that group‘ ‘Miss Eva,” said Mary, and then eapeeks 
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‘‘Well, Mary?” 

‘‘Sure, Miss, you do so much good with your 
money, I’m ashamed to tell you . 

‘Tell me what?” 

‘Well, Miss, it’s about the young man that’s 
rinted my room. Yemind where the widder 
died last fall. He come a week back, Miss, and 
he niver come down stairs for three days back, so 
this morning I wint up, and he’s sick with a 
faver, out of his head entirely, Miss. If yus 
would come now.” 

**Wait, Mary, I'll go with you.” 

‘*He’s dreadful poor, I guess, Miss; for it’s 
starving little furniture; nothing but a bed and 
a table and chair, and no thrunk at all, at all, 
but a bit of a carpet-bag.” 

Throwing off her rich silk wrapper, Eva put 
on a dark gray dress and cloak, and added a 
close silk bonnet with a thick. veil. 

“Come, Mary!” and the two left the house, 
together. 
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In a low, close room, on a pallet-bed, lay } 


Mary Gennis’ boarder. The face, against the 


5 
’ before. 


coarse ticking pillow, was such as one fancies $ 


for that of his favorite poet. 
waving over a broad white forehead, and the 


The hair was dark, 3 
‘snowy white, draped the window. 


deep set eyes were hazel, large and full; and the $ 


features delicate. 
but now it was crimson with fever. 
too, fierce and wild. But even, with all this, 
that face was beautiful with an almost unearthly 
beauty. 
her sombre dress and radiant beauty, came like 
a pitying angel. She gave one glance at the 


side. 
‘*Eva!” said the sick man, ‘‘Eva!” 


Usually the face was pale, $ 
The eyes, ¢ 


LESS. 
A smile, gentle and pitying, came on her 
ip. 

‘‘He did love me then! Really love me, and 
would not seek me with the herd of fortune- 
hunters who follow me, and that is the reason 
I have missed him for so long.” 

‘‘Arrah, Miss, here’s the doctor!” 

“Stop him, Mary, I will go in here. Re- 
member, Mary, you don’t know my name!” and 
Eva went into another little room, vacant and 
adjoining that of the invalid’s. The door stood 
ajar, and Dr. Stanley’s first exclamation reached 
her. 

‘Harold! have I found you at last, and in 
such a place?” 

Eva’s eyes ranged over the capabilities of the 
room in which she stood, and she nodded, say- 
ing, “It will do! larger and better than the 
other, but a poor place at best.” 

The next day, when Dr. Stanley called to see 
his patient, Mary, with a pardonable pride, 
ushered him into the room that had been vacant 
A soft carpet was on the floor, anda 
small fire in the grate, the latter screened from 
the bed by a neat shade. Soft muslin curtains, 
The bed 
could scarcely be recognized, with its pure white 
A littlo table 
stood beside the bed, with the medicines the 


pillows, counterpane, and sheets. 


’ doctor had ordered, and an exquisite goblet of 
> cooling drink. 


Into that poor, low room, Eva, with § 
‘ye to Terry,” said Mary. 


“The lady ye mind I told you of, that sint 
‘We fixed the room 


: yesterday, and my good man and I moved him 
invalid’s face, and then crossed the room to his } 


in to-day, so she’ll find him here wher she comes. 


‘It’s asleep he’s been for better’n three hours, 


° sir. 


“He knows me,” she murmured, drawing : 
S 


back. 


But the young man moaned her name } 


again, and then broke forth in wild, delirious : 


ravings. 
‘‘Mary,” said Eva, “send Patriek to me. 
will find pencil and paper.” 


I 


table nd paper and pencil. She wrote two 
hast . 
pill 
ley, 


heets. 


Two hours later Harold was still asleep, but 
then he opened hiseyes. Thecold, cheerless room 
was changed, as if by enchantment, and, (Harold 
thought he was dreaming,) an angel face bent 
over him, with pitying eyes, and a smile tender 


$ as a mother’s over her child. 
Mary left the room, and Eva turned to the: 


Sin such a dream. 
One was to her housekeeper for $ 
The other was to Dr. Stan- } 


not guess the friend who sent him ; ing him? 


so much practice among poor patients, and saw } 


that the young physician was well paid. 
Having dispatched Patrick with the notes, 


S 
$ for me! 
; pictures »sought. 


Eva tried to make the desolate room more home- } 


like. 
thing dropped from the pocket to the floor. 
picked it up. 
open; and painted onthe ivory was Eva Marston’s 
face. 


Lifting from the table a waistcoat, some- { 
She } 
It was a small miniature case, } 


‘‘Eva!” he whispered, ‘‘oh! that I could die 
Never awake to the bitter, 
hopeless love. Let me die now!” 

Was it a dream, that sweet low voice answer- 


‘Harold, you will not die, you will live, live 
Your genius shall be recognized, your 
No more struggling for life, 
but only for fame.” And the tears fell as she 
spoke. 

Dr. Stanley, standing in the doorway, recog- 
nized the ball-room belle, and the object of his 


: friend’s long-silent, hopeless love. 


N 


Softly he glided down the stairs, for he knew 
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VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 157 
that a better medicine than he could prescribe; ‘‘Just think of Eva Marston, rich and such a 
oun e $ . . 
was within the patient’s grasp. } belle, marrying Harold Graham, the artist, poor 
And the world said, ? as a church mouse.” 
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VARIETIES FOR THE 


MONTH. 


WHITE MUSLIN BObY. 


CAPUCHIN IN CROCHET: FRONT AND BACK. 





TO 


MAKE A WAX NARCISSUS 


BY CHARLES PEPPER. 


Tue Narcissus is an elegant flower, and easy 

to model in wax. The specimens are numerous. 
I here give a few remarks relative to the cha- 
racter of each. 
Narcissus (Narcissus Poeticus).—This 
is often to be found double, and of a pure white, : 
When single, 
the cup is white, tipped with scarlet. 


Poets’ 


and has one flower to each stem. 


OY 


Press the edges between the thumb and finger ; 
turn up the ; 


till quite a sharp edge is formed; 
edges a little, and form a rib down the centre 
of the, petal, and bend down the same with a; 
little ., as seen in the flower shown in the : 
diag Then cut a piece of wax of a deeper } 
yellow, as seen in diagram B, with the edges 
made jagged round. Place this piece in the: 
palm of the hand, and roll the thick end of the ; 


tool, No. 2, backwards and forwards till it curls ; 
up and the edges are brought together; then : 
unite them, and still roll it with the end of the : 
Prepare a thin ; 
piece of stout wire, two inches long, hy covering $ 
it over with a thin strip of light green wax, ° 


pin till it forms a cup-shape. 


¢ TheTwo-flowered Narcissus (Narcissus Biforis). 
—This two-flowered species is very pretty, and 

graceful in its form. The cup, or nectary, which 
is the centre of the flower, is of a deep yellow, 
jagged round the edges. The petals are white. 

Jonquil Narcissus (Narcissus Jonquillus).— 
This is entirely, cup and all, of a bright yellow. 
The flowers are rather large, about two inches 
in diameter, and there are two or three to each 

tem, and these are thin and long, in two 
sheaths. 

Polyanthus Narcissus (Narcissus Tageta).-— 
These blow a truss of flowers, eight to ten 
This is also of a deep yel- 
The cup is of 


blooms on a stem. 
low throughout, cup and all. 
rather a darker shade. 

This flower is of a moderate size, about an 
inch and a half in diameter. As this species 
forms a fine truss, or bunch of blossoms, and 
is a good flower for grouping, I cannot do better 
than describe it more in detail. The petals, six 
in number, three of each shape, are of a rich 
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* yellow, and cut as shown in diagrams A A. 


Pili 


/ 


Cc 


lengthways, and roll it backwards and forwards 
on the table with your fingers till it is quite 
smooth and round. Model six stamens, of the 
> form given in diagram C; dip the points of 
>these in some turpentine, and, while wet, in 
3 dry orange chrome. When this operation is 

quite dry, unite them to the wire stem, so that 

‘they may just project beyond it. Next, pierce 
$ : the centre of the cup with the curling-pin, just 
large enough to admit the stem; pass it up to 
its proper place, so that the bottom comes close 
up to the anthers of the stamen, and pinch the 
bottom end tightly round. Place the petals at 
regular intervals about under the cup, pressing 
each firmly on. Then wrap a strip of yellow 
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wax aa ans acne the ‘ole about an inch ; ; stout wire, ani six “helibiee senly none 
long, for the tube of the flower; press and § with light green wax; fix, by tying the truss 
scrape it smooth round, so that there is no seam 3 or bunch of flowers to the end of this, and 
to be seen; then finish the flower with a small? neatly cover over the join with the green wax, 
oblong ball of green wax, of the same color as 3 and the flower is finished. Leaves are not 
the stem, which will form the seed-vessel, as : generally made; but in grouping the flower with 
seen in the engraving. The other seven or } others, if opportunity offers, the introduction 
nine flowers are to be made in like manner, and § of two or three leaves, carelessly hanging over 
all tied together about half an inch from the $ the vase, give a very graceful effect to the 
seed-vessel. Then have a long piece of the * whole. 
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CUSHION IN CROCHET AND BEADS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


ell mf 




















Tuts is one of the prettiest patterns that has } and border, from which the cushion may easily 
lately appeared abroad. In the front of the ; be worked. 
number, we give enlarged patterns of the top 3 


CROCHETED EDGING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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MaterrAts.—Crochet cotton, No. 16. Fine; the braid work 1 d ¢ stitch, with 2 ch stitches 


hook, : between. This makes a very pretty trimming, 


Take a piece of the narrow linen braid known ; and is very easily done. 
as ‘‘Serpentine Braid,’’ and into every point of ¢ 





KNITTED SHELLS FOR COUNTERPANE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—No. 100 tidy cotton, large steel: 9th Row.—Knit 5 plain, narrow 1. Knit plain 
knitting-needles. § until you have but 7 stitches upon the left 


Cast on 45 stitches. $ needle, narrow 1, 5 plain. 

Knit two rows plain. $ 10th Row.—Purl. 

3rd Row.—Knit 5 plain. Widen and narrow 11th Row.—Same as 9th. 
17 times. 5 plain. 12th Row.—Purl. 

4th Row.—Knit plain. This makes the ridge, as seen in the design. 

5th Row.—Knit 5 plain, throw the thread for- : Continue narrowing, every alternate row as 
ward, (for purling,) narrow 1. Continue the } directed, observing to knit the 5 stitches at the 
purling until you have but 7 stitches upon the beginning and end of every row, always plain. 
left needle, then narrow 1, throw the thread $ Four ridges will narrow off all the intermediate 
back, knit 5 plain. 3 stitches between the 5 plain ones, after which 

6th Row.—Knit plain. sit must be narrowed in the centre of the 10 

7th Row.—5 plain, thread forward and knit 8 stitches left. That is, in the lst row, knit the 
as in 5th row. ‘ 5th and 6th together, 2nd row, the 4th and 5th. 

8th Row.—Knit plain. * Continue until it is narrowed down to one stitch. 


TIDY IN CROCHET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MATERIALS.—6 oz. white double zephyr, 8 oz. , stitches as before in the centre stitch, made by 
colored double zephyr, bone crochet hook. $ widening in the Ist row. Always observing to 

For tue Biocks.—Make a ch of 8 stitches, } work into the under loop of ch made by the 
pass the half through the last stitch. : previous row. 

lst Row.—Work in s ¢, putting 8 stitches in} Repeat this for 17 rows. This completes the 
the middle stitch. : block. Arrange as seen in the design, the light 

2nd we in s c, widening by working 3% blocks answering to the white wool, the dark 
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ones to the colored. The number of biocks < point makes the prettiest finish: but a row of 
must be regulated by the size of tidy needed. $ shell work in crochet may be substituted. 
The number in the design will be found to 3 We have designed this expressly for the read- 


make a very pretty size. The tassel at each { ers of “Peterson.” 


- PLLLLPLCAN 





NETTED NET FOR THE HAIR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


MarERIALs.—One dozen pieces narrow silk ; wide, mesh one inch wide, large bone netting 
floss braid, 1} yards of ribbon, mesh } inch ? needle. 
Vout. XXXVII.—11 





LOUIS. FOURTEENTH CLOAK. 
lst Row.—Use the small mesh, and work 9 i work, into this row run the ribbon. Tie with 
stitches in plain diamond netting. 3 bow and ends at the side. 
2nd Row.—Widen 1 stitch ateach end of row. 3; This is the latest novelty in nets for the hair. 


8rd and 4th rows same as 2nd row. $ They are very becoming when made of dark- 
Net 12 rows without widening. blue, brown, or black braid, with ribbon to 
Net 3 rows, narrowing 1 stitch at the begin- 3 match, prettily tied at the side. We have de- 
ning and end of each row. 1 row plain. Use $ signed it expressly for the readers of ‘‘Peter- 
the large mesh, and net 1 row all around the * son.” 





LOUIS FOURTEENTH CLOAK. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tu1s new and fashionable cloak is of black ; show how large the paper patterns should be. 
royal velvet, ornamented with a silk and velvet § The front and back, however, must be made 
binding. The front is straight, like a gentle-3 eight inches longer than they are marked, as 
man’s paletot; the sleeve forms flat plaits on the : the size of our page does not permit us to give 
shoulder; it is very wide and slit open in front; } them entire. 
the corners are turned back on the sleeve and $ . 1. Part or THE Front. 
have a binding about an inch from the edge. . 2. ANOTHER PART OF FRONT. 

The top of the back is close-fitting, and trimmed $ . 8. Parr or THE Back. 
with a cape buttoning down the front, square . 4, ANOTHER PART OF Back. 
across the breast, and ending in a point behind. . 5. Back Prece. 

This cape is also trimmed with a binding. Under : . 6. Front part or SLEEVE. 
the cape are the flat plaits which give the full- . 7. Curr or SLEEVE. 

ness behind. . 8. UnpER PART oF SLEEVE. 

From the diagrams, which given on the next . 9. Capp. 
two pages, a pattern should be first cut, in paper, Numbers 1 and 2-tre to be joined at the 
of the full size: the inches, marked on each piece, ’ marks B and C, so as to make only one pat- 
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FIRST DIAGRAM OF LOUIS FOURTEENTH CLOAK. 


tern forming the front. * Numbers 8 and 4 are ; back. At the bottom of number 5, which is the 
to be joined at the marks A and F to form the ’ back piece, the plaits of the back are to be 
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164 DIAGRAM OF LOUIS FOURTEENTH CLOAK. 
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SECOND DIAGRAM OF LOUIS FOURTEENTH OLOAK. 


formed. The sleeve is to be put in with large s bend of the arm on the under side of the 
plaits at top, and the sewing is held in at the 3 sleeve. 





MACAROON PATCHWORK IN SILK AND VELVET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Tuts is a new and beautiful pat- 
tern, for a species of work that is 
economical as well as fashionable; 
for it enables the fair worker to 
use up odd bits of velvet and silk 
that otherwise would be lost. 

It is called the Macaroon Patch- 
work. It is made up of two shapes, 
independently of the round of vel- 
yet from which it receives its title. 
The arrangement of color must de- 
pend upon individual taste, but 
the depth of shade must be care- 
fully remembered. The interior 
square must be of a neutral tint, 
half of the side-pieces light, the 
other half dark, or black, which 
last has a very good effect. 

The round, or macaroon of vel- 
vet, must be laid upon the central 
square of silk before it is tacked 
on to its paper shape, which is 
done by passing the needle through 
the centre, and making a long 
overcast-stitch, which reaches to 
the outer rim, repeating this so as 
to form as many divisions as ap- 
pear in our illustration. This is 
to be done in deep maize-color, or 
scarlet silk. 

When completed, this silk patch- 
work will be found to produce an 
excellent. effect for cushions, table- 
covers, and various other articles. 

This patchwork, of course, may 
be made of any size; but that 
which we give is the best for most 
purposes. By sewing together as 
many squares as are necessary, 
a cushion, table-cover, or other 
article, may be made large or small. 

For beginners in fancy work, 
patchwork is especially suitable, 
for there are few who cannot do it. 
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THE MALTESE CROSS. 


Tuis is peculiarly appropriate for the centre } class, or for a Bible-mark. For the first-men- 


of a book-cover of any devotional or theological } tioned purpose it may be worked in either gold, 
165 
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166 THE MALTESE CROSS. 
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steel, or white beads, in the following manner: 3 ened down upon the velvet edge, makes a really 
Cut out the shape in white perforated card- 3 elegant book-cover. The Bible-mark may be 
board, tack it on to the proper place in the $ worked in the same way, or it may be done in 
velvet, and work a bead on every stitch, merely 3 beads, on canvas, with a ground in Berlin wool. 
using the precaution in the first instance of ; When this is the case, it must be fastened on 
selecting the beads to match the size of the 3 to the ribbon with a double row of beads all 
perforations in the cardboard. This centre, } round, and a deep fringe attached. Either of 
with any very simple pattern as a border, if 3 these modes may be applied to other purposes 
only a little chain first threaded and then fast- > with very good effect. J. W. 
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HEAD-DRESS OF CHENILLE AND GOLD CORD. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tuts consists of a loop of chenille and gold ; tassels, as well as their upper setting, are of 
lace twisted four-fold. The ends of the long ’ gold cord. 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, DeatH oF WASHINGTON IRvING.—Since our last number 

A Worp asouT CASHMERE SHAWLY.—Next to diamonds ; went to press, the Nestor of American literature, Washing- 
and laces, sometimes even before either, ladies love cash- ¢ ton Irving, has died. As the daily and weekly newspapers, 
mere shawls, or, as they are frequently called, camel’s hair 8 generally, have given his biography, we shall not take up 
shawls. They may be had of all prices, from one hundred § space here by going over the same ground. But we have 
dollars up, according to their quality, but the really beau- § received a letter from one of our most popular contribu- 
tiful ones are quite expensive, costing five hundred dollars ° tors, who was present at the obsequies, which we know our 
and more, or, if large, one, or two thousand, Some, indeed, $ readers will be glad to read. “I went up,” she says, “to 
command an almost fabulous price; but such are rarely $ Irving’s funeral. There were thousands who did not get 


seen in this country; being kept at home in India, or, if 
they find their way abroad, being monopolized by the 
princes and nobles of Europe. Attempts have been made 
to imitate them in France, but without success, the nearest 
approach being the well-known French cashmere, which is 
woven in one piece. We have frequently been asked, by 
fair correspondents, how the real camel’s hair shawls were 
made, and as we find, in a late book of travels, “From Wall 
Street to Cashmere,” a concise account of the process, we 
quote it. “ Mookti-Shah,”’ says Mr. Ireland, the traveler in 
question, “then took me to his manufactory, a miserable, 
dirty building, the working department one large room, 
about sixty by thirty. Here were some forty men and 
boys, of all ages, from six up to fifty, arranged in twos and 
threes, at different looms, each one a loom to himself; for 
all the most valuable shawls are made in looms, in small 
pieces according to the pattern, and then sewed together. 
The pattern is not put in colors and squares, like our pat- 
terns of worsted work for chair-backs, seats, or slippers, 


but the directions written. When the patterns are made, $ 


they are all sewed together. At some looms where they 
were working, there appeared to be four or five hundred 
small pins of wood with rolls of different shades of woolen 
thread, to be used in the different parts of the pattern. It 
was astonishing to see the dexterity with which the small 
children worked these hand-looms, and understood their 
written directions. Most of the people were at work on a 
magnificent shawl for the Empress Eugenie of France, a 
white centre. He says thirty men have been steadily at 
work on it for six months, and it will require three more 
months to finish it. The price, when finished, will be about 
1,300 rupees or 1301., and is such a shawl as would sell for 
about 800/. in London or New York; so you see the shop- 
keepers, even if they don’t come out here to make money, 
are enabled to realize a little when they stay at home. My 
shawl took fifteen men seven months to make. The work- 
men only receive one anda half annas (244d.)aday. Mookti- 
Shah is quite a rara avis among these people in being an 
honest, reliable man, as every one tells me. He says if 
labor was as cheap in France they could make them as well 
as he does, and that the water here is supposed to have 
peculiar properties, and so does not affect them in washing, 
is all in the imagination. I can’t imagine where all the 
one, two, and three hundred dollar shawls in your stores 
come from—certainly not Cashmere.” 

Tae Cuarr Pattern.—Our fair correspondent, who asked 
us to publish a pattern for a chair cover, will see that we 
have gratified her. At least we give a quarter ofacircular 
pattern. To make the whole complete, reverse the pattern 
and join it to the right hand side, which will make half the 
circle, and then reverse this half and join it to the other, 
which will make the complete circle. Enough must be 
filled in, outside the circle, in a single color, to fit the chair 
seat. If preferred, the border we give can then be worked 
around 168 For a music-stool, work merely the circle. 


§ in; but we were so fortunate as to secure a front seat in the 
singing gallery, where, in that little church, we saw and 
heard ali. I saw a few faces in that large company of ear- 

N nest, talented workers, that I would be glad to remember 
while I live. It is a help and comfort to see one such face 
here where most faces are so marred. Men came down the 

> aisle with knitted foreheads, after having looked at what 

3 was left of Irving; at what was left, that is, of the kind eye 

3 and smile, of the diligent, precious hands. I felt that I 

$ must touch him, and I did. I laid my left palm on his 

3 forehead; the tenderness I felt toward him gave me a right 

§ and reason. We went to the old church, the old mill; and, 

2 as we did not go to the graves, we had time for Sunnyside. 

3 We were there at the sunset of that gentle Indian summer 
day. I shall never forget it while I remember anything. 

2 Sunnyside was so still! and so sad in spite of all the peace- 

$ ful glories of the scene, of the life that had just ended on 

3 earth, to be renewed in the land of perfect, eternal beauty 

3 and goodness. Do you remember his, ‘Oh! the grave! the 

$ grave?’ You doif you ever saw it. Bless him for writing 

2 those words, even if he had written no others! bless him 

3 for the gentle life into which their sentiment was s0 closely 

. woven.” 

ABBREVIATIONS IN CRocHET.—A correspondent asks us the 

: meaning of the abbreviations in crochet. We gave them, 
with full instructions in crochet, in 1857, but as we have 
so many new subscribers, this year, we will repeat them. 

2 Chain stitch is the meaning of ch; slip stitch of sl; single 

3 crochet of sc; double crochet of dc; treble crochet of tc; and 

$ and long treble crochet 1 tc. The stars, daggers, and aster- 

3 isks signify that any stitches given between two similar 

¢ marks are to be done as many times as directed; thus x 3 

$ de. 2 ch. x three times, means 3 de. 2 ch., 3 dc. 2 ch., 3 de. 2 

ch. When one repetition occurs within another, italics 

are used at each end of the part. *1 p.2 k.1p.1 k. (a) 

m. 1, k. 1 (a) 6 times *8 times, means that one complete 

pattern being finished, when you have made 1, knitted 1, 

6 times, 8 of those patterns, beginning again each time at 

the first*, will be required for the round or row. 


¢ 
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To MANAGE OBSTINATE HusBanps.—A fair correspondent, 
in- subscribing for 1860, writes as follows:—*The cry here 
is hard times? Well! the times are hard, at least here, 
2 and when I told my husband that I must have two dollars 

to send for ‘Peterson,’ he looked a little grum. But I just 
2 put both arms around his neck, and asked him where he 
N supposed I got the receipt for those nice cakes and puddings 
$ he liked so much; and where I got the pattern for the last 
s new dress he gave me, and which he thought fitted me so 
2 well? And then I told him where the patterns for our 
: little baby’s clothes came from. Then, you see, Mr. Peter- 
§ son, I touched a tender place, for he does love the baby. So 
$ he just put his hand in his pocket, and gave me the money, 
Ss 
s 
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and told me to send it right along. And hereit is. Yours, 
3 truly, as long as the Magazine lasts.” 
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A Beavutiru, Sonc.—The following, entitled, “Lost and 3 
Gone,” is from the German. Beautiful in the original, it 3 
loses but little of its beauty in this translation. 


Lost and gone! Lost and gone, 
My love with the gulden hair! 

Wild winds blow, and time goes on, 2 
Unheeding my despair. 

A hasty word in a moment sent, 
Wrung out by another’s woe. 
God! There is not time to relent, 

As the swift posts come and go! 
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Back comes an answer cold as steel, 
That turned my heart to stone. 
Ay—beat the breast that does not feel; $ 
And sob, and moan till thy senses reel, ° 

On the wild hills alone! 


Lost and gone! and broken the spell; 
Though my love came back once more, 

She is not the same I loved so well, 

Low-voiced and sweet, who bade farewell; 
But lost for evermore! 
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How To Get a Wire.—A gentleman, remitting two dollars 
to us for his wife’s subscription, says: “Last yearI noticed : 
an editorial in ‘ Peterson,’ stating that any lover, who would } 
present his Dulcinea with a copy of the Magazine for one N 
year, might be sure of success, and I wondered if such 
would be my happy lot. Accordingly, I sent a copy to 
, and she now bears the latter clause of my name. 
So I advise all young men, if they would succeed, to present 
a copy of ‘Peterson’ to the object of their affections.” He 
adds:—* By way of caution, I will inform my young friends, 
that I had been betrothed for four months, and had begun 
to repudiate the old adage, ‘the course of true love never 
does run smooth,’ when I thought I would subscribe to a 3 
different Magazine for my Dulcinea, when lo! the very 3 
first visit I made to her, after the reception of the other § 


Miss 
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monthly, I had to bear the ordeal of passing from a happy $ 


betrothed to a discarded lover. So, as for me and my 
household, we will go for Peterson.” 

Our January NumBer.—On every hand, our January 
number is pronounced the most beautiful we have ever 
Private correspondents, as well as our editorial 
brethren, appear to be delighted with it. Asa specimen 
of what is said, we quote the following from the Altoona 
(Pa.) Tribune :—“ Peterson’s Magazine for January is ahead 
of all competitors in point of time, and decidedly ahead in 
point of attraction to any of the $3 publications. The first > 
steel engraving is one of the finest we have ever seen in a : 
Magazine, and the colored fashion plates and ornamental ; 
needle work are of the latest styles and patterns. Con- 2 
sidering that Peterson’s is only a $2 Magazine, it could not 3 
have been expected that it would thus rival higher priced 3 
periodicals of the same kind. We predict for Peterson a ? 
most prosperous year.” 


issued. 
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A Hint to Lovers or FLowers.—A most beautiful and 
easily-attained show of evergreens may be had by a very > 
simple plan, which has been found to answer remarkably 
well on a small scale, If geranium branches, taken from 
luxuriant and healthy trees just before the winter sets in, 
be cut as for slips and immersed in soap-water, they will, $ $ 
after drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, put forth ‘ $ 
fresh ones, and continue in the finest vigor all the winter. 
By placing a number of bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, > 3 
with moss to conceal the bottles, a show of evergreens is 3 
easily ensured for the whole season. They require no fresh $ 
water, 
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How To ENLARGE A DIAGRAM.—A new subscriber asks us 
how to enlarge the patterns in our diagrams. The process 
is quite simple. Suppose No. II, in the first of the two 
diagrams, in this number, (for the Louis the Fourteenth 
cloak,) is to be enlarged. First take a piece of newspaper, 
or other paper, as large as you think will be required; lay 
it flat on a large table; and then mark off the bottom line, 
making it 2134 inches long, which is what the pattern 
should be when enlarged. Having done this, draw the 
right hand angle, which may be done by transferring the 
angle, with a piece of transfer paper, or by cutting a piece 
of ordinary paper to fit into it. Then make the line, up 
the right hand side, 215¢ inches long; or eight inches longer 
(as stated before) than the pattern is marked. Proceed in 
this way all round the pattern. Where the linesare curved, 
instead of straight, the eye must be the guide. Ifa sleeve- 
hole is to be cut out, it is best to fit the paper pattern to 
the person who is to wear the article you are making, and 
round it out accordingly. A little practice will make you 
perfect. We know many ladies, both in Philadelphia and 
elsewhere, who dress their children, and cut out most of 
their own cloaks, &c., from the diagrams in this Magazine. 
Generally we mark only one side of a pattern with the 
length, for it is easy to’determine the length of the others, 
by marking them, in the large pattern, proportioned to the 
length of the side that is given. 


Our Music DEPARTMENT.—We call the attention of our 
patrons to the Music in this issue of our Magazine. “Jenny, 
Darling Jenny,” arranged for the Guitar, expressly for this 
work. We are pleased to announce that we have secured 
the services of Alice Hawthorne, (author of “What is Home 
without a Mother,” “ Listen to the Mocking Bird,” &c.,) for 
our musical department. Hereafter, each number will 
contain either an original, or selected piece, for the Piano 
3 Forte, or Guitar; introducing the most popular music of the 
$ ans, in the form of Songs, Polkas, Waltzes, Schottisches, 
Dances, Opera Airs, &c. The cost of each of these pieces, 
in ordinary sheet form, would be 25 cents, amounting to 
$3.00 per annum, which is one dollar more than our sub- 
scription rate. Present this matter to your musical friends, 
and advise them to take note of it, and subscribe at once, 
for our music columns, hereafter, shall be made unequaled, 

Woman.—He cannot be an unhappy man who has the 
love of woman to accompany him in every department of 
life. The world may look dark and cheerless without— 
enemies may gather in his path—but when he returns to 
the fireside, and feels the tender love of woman, he forgets 
his cares and troubles, and is a comparatively happy man. 
He is but half prepared for the journey of life who takes 
not with him that friend who will forsake him in no 
emergency—who will divide his sorrows, increase his joys, 
lift the veil from his heart, and throw sunshine amid the 
darkest scenes. No, that man cannot be miserable who has 
such a companion, be he ever so poor, despised, and trodden 
upon by the world. 

New Srrze or Gioves.—A Paris letter writer states that, 
as an addition to the ball-room toilet, the distinguished 
perfumer and glove-maker, Faguer, stitches the white kid 
§ gloves with blue, pink, or violet silk, according to the color 


$ of the robe with which the gloves are to be worn. The 


glove, fastened with two buttons on the back of the wrist, 
is also a novelty. 

“Freaks or Fortuxe.”—This is the title of a new game 
} for young people, with thirty-two illustrated cards, pub- 


Sty Boors.—There she is—the cunning thing!—done to $ § * lished by Jas. Munroe & Co., 134 Washington St., Boston. 
the life. She is almost as charming, in her way, as little : It is quite a merry affair. Samuel Hazard, Philadelphia, has 
Red Riding Hood—isn’t she? 3 it for sale, price thirty-eight cents. 
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New Pustications.—We have several books on our table, 
which we have not yet had time to examine, but some of $ 
which, at least, we shall discuss, next month. Among them 
are True Womanhvod, a novel, by John Neal; The Professor 8 
at the Breakfast Table, by Oliver Wendell Holmes; Self- & 
Help, by Samuel Smiles; and Ernest Bracebridge, or School $ 
Boy Days, by W. H. G. Kingston, all published by Ticknor N 
& Fields, of Boston; also Restatements of Christian Doc- 
trine, in twenty-five sermons, by Henry W. Bellows, pub- 3 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York; also The Lectures 
of Lola Montez, published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia: also How Could He Help It? a novel, by A. 
8. Roe, published by Derby & Jackson, New York: also The 
Woman of the World, a novel, by Lady Cavendish, pub- 
lished by E. D. Long, New York. 


LI. 


New Music.—* Winner’s Guitar Guide,” price 25 cents, 
has been laid upon our table. It is a new collection of easy 
Airs and Exercises, arranged for the Guitar in progressive 
order, with an engraving of the finger-board, showing the 
position of the finger, &c. We have also received “Jenny, 
Darling Jenny,” arranged for the piano-forte, by Alice 
Hawthorne, a new and beautiful ballad, price 25 cents. 
Both of these have just been published by Sep. Winner, No. 
716 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, who will send copies 
by mail, post-paid, on receiving the price. 

BLAcKWooD AND THE Britisu Reviews.—L. Scott & Co., 
New York, continue their successful republication of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, The Edinburgh Review, The London Quar- 
terly Review, The North British Review, and the Westmin- 
ster Review. L. Scott & Co. furnish Blackwood for $3,00 a 
year; Blackwood and either of the Reviews for $5,00; or 
Blackwood, and the whole four Reviews for $10,00. Ladies, 
if you wish to make your husbands a present, subscribe, in 
their name, for one, or all, of these. 

Aw Exscant New Picture.—“The Rector’s Ward,” from 
the charming new Episcopal story, “The Rectory of More- 
land.” This is a sweet face, drawn by Barry, who is so 
celebrated in his “ Motherless,” and shows the beautiful 2 
heroine as all will see her while reading the book. It was 
published in October, by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, 
as a crayon portrait, nearly life size, on fine tinted paper, 
a fuc-simile of the drawing. 

A Bovgusr or Bzavty.—This is our offering to our fair 
aubscribers for February. Isn't it beautiful? We have no 
doubt, however, that thousands who look at it will be as 
lovely as either of the three. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Mother Goose for Grown Folks. A Christmas Reading. 
Illustrated by Billings. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Rudd & 
Carleton.—The quaint author of this book has taken vari- 
ous nursery rhymes and made them a text for as many 
poems adapted to adults. We cannot better explain the 
character of the work, and the merit of the execution, than 
by quoting the stanzas on page 70, the text of which is the 
old rhyme about the woman, who lived on victuals and 2 
drink, and had plenty, yet never was quiet. : 


Ss 
Ss 
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“ And were you 80 foolish 
As really to think 
That all she could want 
Was her victuals and drink? 
And that while she was furnished 
With that sort of diet, 
Her feeling and fancy 
Would starve and be quiet? 





Mother Goose knew far better, 
But thought it sufficient ‘ 


Orns. 


To give a mere hint 

That the fare was deficient; 
For I do not believe 

She could ever have meant 
To imply there was reason 

For being content. 


Yet the mass of mankind 
Is uncommonly slow 
To acknowledge the fact 
It behooves them to know; 
Or to learn that a woman 
Is not like a mouse, 
Needing nothing but cheese, 
And the walls of a house. 


But just take a man— 
Shut him up for a day; 
Get his hat and his cane— 
Put them snugly away; 
Give him stockings to mend, 
And three simptuous meals; 
And then ask him, at night, 
If you dare, how he feels! 
Do you think he will quietly 
Stick to the stockings, 
Whilo you read the news, 
And “don’t care about talking?” 


Oh, many a woman 
Goes starving, I ween, 
Who lives in a palace, 
And fares like a queen; 
Till the famishing heart, 
And the feverish brain, 
Have spelled out to life’s end 
The long lesson of pain. 


Yet stay! To my mind 
An uneasy suggestion 
Comes up, that there may be 
Two sides to the question. 
That, while here and there proving 
Inflicted privation, 
The verdict must after be 
“Willful starvation.” 
Since there are men and women 
Would force one to think, 
They choose to live only 
On victuals and drink. , 
Oh, restless and craving, 
Unsatisfied hearts, 
Whence never the vulture 
Of hunger departs! 
How long on the husks 
Of your life will you feed, 
Ignoring the soul, 
And her famishing need? 


Bethink you, when lulled 
In your shallow content, 
*Twas to Lazarus only 
The angels were sent; 
And ’tis he to whose lips 
But earth’s ashes are given, 
For whom the full banquet 
Is gathered in Heaven.” 

So philosophy may be extracted, it will be seen, even 
from what many would call “a silly nursery rhyme.” We 
know more than one husband (excellent men, too, in other 
ways.) to whom these verses might be read with profit. 
The volume is quite neatly printed. 


Religious and Moral Sentences Culled from the Works 
of Shakspeare, compared with passages drawn from Holy 
Writ. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: James Munroe & Co.—This 
is a republication from a late Englisn work, and is pre- 
sented to the American public, with an introduction by the 
Rev. Frederic W. Huntington, D. D., which adds consider- 
ably to its value. It may be had, in Philadelphia, at S. 
Hazard’s. The volume is printed and bound with much 
taste. 

The Female Skeptic. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: R. MU. 
De Witt—The anonymous author of this novel says that 
the work was written to show that we are the framors of 
our own destinies. The scene of the story lies partly in the 
North, and partly in the South. It is a book, we think, to 
be popular with many readers. 
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The White Hills; Their Legends, Landscape, and Poetry. 
By Thomas Starr King. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


1 vol., 4 to. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Every- 


body who has visited the White Mountains, who expects 
to visit them, or who has desired to visit them, will be 
delighted with this book, which is a copious, and, on the 
whole, eloquent description of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire, illustrated with sixty engravings. The 
volume is a small quarto, containing over four hundred 
pages, printed on hot-pressed, cream-colored paper, the 
embellishments, which are in the highest style of wood- 
cuts, being inserted in the text. The letter-press is by the 
Rev. Thos. Starr King, who has visited the White Mountains 
frequently, and who is, therefore, peculiarly competent 
to edit such a work. We do not think, however, that Mr. 
King has done justice, in all respects, to his reputation. What 
he wrote on the spot, when his soul was a-glow with the 
grand scenery around him, is terse, and even eloquent; but 
what was written in cold blood, in his study, is often tame, 
and indeed frequently sinks into bathos. Compare, for 
example, his account of a windy night on the Summit 
House, contained in a letter written for one of the Boston 
papers, with his description, on page 329, of the shadows 
cast by Mount Washington at sunset. It is as difficult a 
thing, however, to be eloquent, at the bidding of a publisher, 
as it was for Theodore Hook to be witty, when the child of 
his hostess asked hinr to be funny. 


New Miscellanies. By Chas. Kingsley. 1 vol., 12 me. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields —We confess ourselves to be an 
admirer of Kingsley, both as a man and as a writer, and are 
not to be put down by the cry that his Christianity is only 
muscular, and his eloquence mere rhapsody. This new } 
collection of his miscellanies contains the articles that have 
uppeared, since the publication by Ticknor & Fields, of his 
earlier essays; they comprise, among others, “ A Mad World, 
My Masters,” Chalk-Stream Studies, Alexander Smith and 
Alexander Pope, Thoughts on Shelley and Byron, Great 
Cities and their Influence for Good and Evil, On the Study 
of Natural History, and Pilgrim’s Progress Illustrated. We 
recommend the book to cultivated readers especially. 


The Works of Q. K. Philander Doesticks. 4 vols., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A very elegant edi- } 
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$ The New Night-Caps. Told to Charley. By the author of 
8 “ Night-Caps,” “ Life Among the Children,” “ Aunt Fanny's 
Stories,” &c. 1 vol., 16 mo. New Fork: D. Appleton & Co.— 
3 There will probably not be as popular a book published for 
; the young folks, this year, as “The New Night-Caps.” We 

have yet a most distinct remembrance of the extravagant 
delight which the Night-Caps of last year afforded to alittle 
niece, and we believe that she even yet cherishes it as the 
most valuable book in her juvenile library. The fun and 
pathos are most admirably mingled, and we congratulate 
the children that there is another volume by “ Aunt Fanny.” 
The book is prettily illustrated. 


History of the Republic of the United States of America, 
as traced in the writings of Alexander Hamilton and of his 
cotemporaries. By John C. Hamilton. Vol. V8 v0. New 
York: D. Appleton @ Co.—In this volume we have the nar- 
rative of Hamilton’s career, from: 1792 to 1794 inclusiva, 
two of the most important years of the great Federalist’s 
life. There is less family partizanship than in the former 
volumes, and to that extent this volume is an improvement 
on its predecessors; but the work, even with its deprecia- 
tion of Washington, is a valuable contribution to the his- 
torical literature of America. 


The Young Chevalier. By Meredith 
es, author of “ Boys’ Work of Modern Travel,” &c. 
vol,,16 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A most de- 
ghtful and instructive book for children, full of incident, 
and of pictures of the men and manners of the time. The 
} romance, which clings around the life of Prince Charles, has 
: always made him one of the most interesting characters in 

$ history, to the young. We think this is a reprint of an 

$ English work. The book has eight fine wood-cuts, and the 
type and paper are both good. 


Thoughts and Reflections on the Position of Europe, and 
3 its probable consequences to the United States. By Francis 
$ J. Grund. 1vol.12mo. Philada: Childs & Peterson —A 
3 very superior book. Few persons, living in America, are 
$ more familiar with European affairs than Mr. Grund: and 
$ still fewer have as keen an analysis, or as masterly a com- 
i bination. The best chapter, in our opinion, is that which 


discusses the chances of the Bonaparte dynasty. The 
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tion of the works of this popular writer. The volumes com- } Volume is neatly printed. 
prise “Plu-ri-bus-tah,” a burlesque on Hiawatha; “The g Bible Stories in Bible Language. 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
Elephant Club,” a facetious book, chiefly on personal mat- : York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is the first book of Bible 
ters; “The Witches of New York,” a caustic exposition of $ ; stories, we believe, that has been published for children in 
the fortune-telling system; and the famous “Doestick Let- } Bible language. It consists of those incidents most likely 
ters.” We notice a great improvement, in the mechanical } to interest a child, such as “The Deluge,” “Noah's Ark,” 
appearance of this edition, over that which characterized $ “Joseph in Egypt,” “Moses,” “The Offering up of Isaac,” 
the one issued in New York. Whoever would have a hearty 3 &c., &c. It is beautifully illustrated and printed. 
laugh, should buy these books. These are the same works Baby Night-Caps. By the author of “Life Among the 
which T. B. Peterson & Brothers advertise on our cover, $ Children,” “ Night-Caps,” “ Aunt Fanny's Stories.” 1 vol. 
this month. $16 mo, New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A book for tho very 

Sir Rohan’s Ghost. A Romance. 1 vol.,12 mo, Boston: S little folks, printed with good, large type, that will not 
J. E. Tilton & Co.—This is a strange, weird story, with a ; puzzle the eyes of the “little darlings” who are beginning 
plot that verges on the horrible, but written in a style that 3 to read. It is quite as good, in its way, as the “ Night-Caps.” 
is as gorgeous as a tropical forest. The verdicts pronounced  {¢ is also illustrated. 
on the work, by crities, will differ. It is a book to be ex-3 Major Thorpe’s Scenes in Arkansaw. Illustrated. 1 vol., 
cessively praised by one school, ana to be sneered at by 3 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—“ A Quarter 
another. We cannot say that we ourselves admire it par- } $ Race in Kentucky,” “Playing Poker in Arkansas,” and “A 
ticularly, or derive from it any high idea of the anonymous 3 Night in a Swamp,” all stories of standard reputation, are 
author’s genius; but we have no doubt that it will meet $ : among the contents of this volume. The illustrations are 
with an extensive sale. The volume is printed in the ex- ; by Darley. There is nothing, in American literature, more 
quisite style that distinguishes all the Tilton publications. ; original than its humorous sketches. 

The Big Bear of Arkansas. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: T. 3 Martha’s Hooks and Eyes. 1 vol.,16mo. New York: D. 
B. Peterson & Brothers—Another of the now famous 3 Appleton d& Co.—A touching story of an earnest-minded 

“Library of American Humor.” The volume is full of ; girl, who was a heroine without being conscious of it, daily 
capital sketches, any one of which is good for a hearty 8 performing the duties which lay nearest to her with a 
laugh, and is, therefore, worth the price of the book. The 3 cheerful, loving heart. We cannot recommend this little 
illustrations are by Darley. volume too highly. 
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Edith’s Ministry. By Harriet B. McKeever. 1 vol.,12; QU R N KE W COOK-B OOK. 
mo. Philada: Lindsay é Blakiston——When we say that 
this novel may be safely placed in the hands of daughters, » 
we pay the author what we consider a very high compli- 3 
ment. The story is quite interesting, and ought to have a } [Bntered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by 


Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
yo i We cordially recommend it. The volume is} Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District 
neatly got up. 


of Pennsylvania.] 
The Boy Tars. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 1 vol., 16 mo.} gg These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—Few authors know better than $ herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall 
Capt. Reid how to fix the attention of the young, and yet } give several reseipts, in various departments ; and the whole, 
instruct them at the same time. This, his last story, re- at the end of the year, will be found to make the most com- 
counts the adventures of some boy sailors, in a voyage to 3 plete cook-book ever published. 
Peru, and is even more absorbing, we think, than his earlier } 


ae. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAGAZANE.” 


works. 

Seven Years; and other Tales. By Julia Kavanaugh. 1 
vol., 12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This new 
story, by the author of “Nathalie,” will be eagerly sought 
after. Though pri’ ‘ted in a handsome volume of four hun- 
dred pages, it is solu “or the low price of thirty-eight cents. 
It is a capital book. 

History of all Religions. By Samuel M. Smucker, LL. D. 
1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: Duane Rulison.—This is a history 
of the origin, development, doctrines, and government of 
the religious denominations in the United States and Eu- 
rope. It is, on the whole, a good compilation. 

The Crusade and the Crusaders. By John G. Edgar. 1 
vol. 16 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields—An excellent ac- 
count of the Crusades, adapted to the tastes of young lads. 
The volume is bountifully embellished. We recommend it 
to parents. 

The Child's Book of Fairy Tales. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
G. G. Evans.—The illustrations of this volume, which are 
in colors, are its principal recommendation; for we do not 
think the tales, themselves, at all remarkable. 

A Book of Popular Songs. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
Geo. G. Evans.—A very good selection of songs, ancient and 
modern, selected principally with a view to popularity. 
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ART RECREATIONS. 3 
A Va.vaste Book For Lapres.—A complete guide and 
help to 
Pencil Drawing, Antique Painting, 8 
Oil Painting, Oriental Painting, N 
Crayon Drawing and Paint- Wax Flowers, from the crude $ 
ing, wax, to the beautiful and ; 
perfect flower, fruit, &c.,  § 
Sign Painting, 
Shell Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, 
Magic Lantern, 
Imitation of Pearl, 
Embroidery, 


s 
s 


s 
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Paper Flowers, 
Moss Work, 
Papier Mache, 
Cone Work, 
Feather Flowers, 
Potichomanie, 
Leather Work, 
Hair Work, Sealing Wax Painting, 2 
Theorem Painting, Panorama Painting, 2 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Pre- Coloring Photographs, : 
serving Birds, Water Coloring, 
Gilding and Bronzing, The Aquarium, &c., > 
Grecian Painting, ; 
With valuable receipts for preparing the materials, &c. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of fancy work, 
as perfectly as they can be taught by the most experienced 3 
teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught in this } 
work, receipts, &c., would amount to perhaps some hun- § 
dreds of dollars, 

The publishers have spared no expense in making this 3 
valuable to the teacher and pupil, by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
and in this country. 

Price $1,50, 12mo, cloth. Splendidly illustrated. Sent by 
mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 
161 Washington Street, Boston. & 
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CAKES, &0. 

Almond Cakes,—Take two pounds of loaf sugar, and two 
pounds of almonds; put them into a stewpan with a pint of 
water, set them over a clear coal fire, and let them boil till 
you hear the almonds crack; then take them off the fire 
and stir them till they are quite dry. Afterward put them 
into a wire sieve, and sift all the sugar from them. Put 
the sugar into the pan again, with a little water, give it a 
boil; put four spoonfuls of scraped cochineal to the sugar to 
color it; put the almonds into the pans, keep stirring them 
over the fire until they become quite dry, and then put 
them into glasses, They will keep twelve months. 

Apricot Cakes.—Take one pound of nice, ripe apricots, 
scald them, and as soon as you find the skin will come off, 
peel them, take out the stones, and beat ina marble mortar 
toa pulp. Boil half a pound of double refined sugar, with 
a spoonful of water, skim it exceedingly well; then put in 
the pulp of your apricots, let them simmer a quarter of an 
hour over a slow fire, stirring it softly all the time. Then 
pour it into shallow, flat glasses; turn them out upon glass 
plates; put them into a stove, and turn them once a day 
until they become dry. 

Apricot Paste—Pare and stone your apricots, and boil 
them in water till they will mash quite small. Put a pound 
of double refined sugar in your preserving-pan, with as 
much water as will dissolve it, and boil it to sugar again; 
take it off the fire, and put into it a pound of apricots; let 
it stand till the sugar is melted, then make it scalding hot, 
but do not let it boil. Then pour it into china dishes, or 
cups; set them in a stove, and when stiff enough, put them 


2 on glass plates. Turn them, occasionally, till they become 


dry. 

Blanc Mange—No. 1.—Take three half pints of calf’s-feet 
jelly before it is strained, and add to it a quarter of a pound 
of loaf sugar, a pint of good cream, and a few blades of 
mace; let them boil about five minutes, Strain the mixture 
through a clean napkin, stir it until it begins to jelly, and 
then put it in your moulds. 

Blanc Mange—No. 2.—Procure one set of nicely cleaned 
calf’s-feet, cover them with water, and let them boil until 
the meat drops from the bone; strain the essence well, and 
let it stand until it becomes cold; skim the fat off very 
clean. Then add to it one pint of rich cream, and one 
pound of loaf sugar, and a little mace; put it on the fire 


s and let it boil about two minutes; then strain it through a 


clean cloth, stir it well while cooling; and when nearly 
cool, add a glass of wine, and half a glass of rose water; 
then pour it into the moulds, and let it stand until next 
day. 

Blane Mange—No. 3.—Steep two ounces of isinglass in @ 
pint of water all night; in the morning put it on the fire, 
and let it boil until it melts. Add to it one quart of cream, 
with a stick of cinnamon in it; stir it well together, give it 
a boil up, then take it off the fire, sweeten it to your taste, 
and add to it two ounces of almonds, blanched, and pounded 
very fine; put in, also, two spoonfuls of orange flower water; 
then strain it through a fine sieve, put it in moulds, and 
keep it in a ceol place until you use it, 
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Apple Souflee—Prepare your apples as for sauce, sweeten $ Custard Pudding—Take one quart of cream, or new 
it to your taste, and add the juice of one lemon, and the $ 8 milk, add to it some sticks of cinnamon, lemon peel, and 
rind of half a lemon; mix one egg up with it while it is : peach leaves, and boil it well; sweetening it to your liking. 
warm, and flavor it with a small quantity of syrup of { Beat up the yolks of twelve eggs, and stir them carefully 
orange or apricot. Make a nice custard, and pour it over : into the milk, also, a glass of brandy, and rose water; strain 
the apples, &c.; then put the dish into the oven, and let it $ it through a sieve into a dish, lay sippets of bread and 
become quite hot before you send it to table. Whip the S butter on the top, strew cinnamon over it, and bake it half 


whites of six eggs to a strong froth, and lay it over the 


apples and custard. Brown it with a salamander, sifting 


sugar over it all the while it is browning, which occupies 2 
about three minutes. Send it immediately to table. 
Bullace Cheese-—The bullace is a wild, sour plum. Pro- 
cure some wild, sour plums, fully ripe, put them into a pot, : 
and to every quart of plums put a quarter of a pound of 
fine loaf sugar; bake them in a moderate oven until they $ 
become soft, and then rub them through a hair sieve. To 


every pound of pulp add half a pound of fine loaf sugar; N 


then boil it an hour and a half over a slow fire, and keep 


stirring it all the time; afterward pour it into pots, tie ° 


brandy papers over them, and keep them in a dry place. 
When it has stood for a few months, it will cut out very 
bright and fine. 

VARIETIES. 

Catchup.—To a gallon of skinned tomates add four table- 
spoonfuls of salt, four tablespoonfuls of black pepper, half 
a spoonful of allspice, eight pods of red pepper, and three ¢ 
tablespoonfuls of mustard; all the articles must be ground 
fine. Simmer the whole slowly in sharp vinegar, in a pew- $ 
tor dish, or basin for three, or four hours, and then strain ° 
the mixture through a wire sieve; bottle it close. It may 2 
be used in two weeks, but improves much by age. Those 
who like the article, may add—after the simmering is over, 
and the mixture is somewhat cooled—two tablespoonfuls 
of the juice of garlic. So much vinegar is to be used, as to 


have half a gallon of liquor when the process is completed. : 


Besides being a first-rate catchup, it is considered an excel- 
lent remedy for dyspepsia. 

Croquettes.—Put two ounces of butter, and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour into a pan; stir them until they become 
pretty thick, add a cupful of cream, and stir again until it 
becomes as thick as hasty pudding; add a little salt, nut- 
meg, and cayenne pepper. Chop the white meat of a fowl, 
or a pound of white fish, quite small, and pour it into the 
above mixture. Keep it over the fire twoor three minutes, 
and then pour the mixture into a dish. When cold, cut it 
in pieces, and shape it into pears. Cover them with egg, 
and grated bread crumbs, and fry them in lard. The lard 
must be boiling, or they will not be dry. 

Cherry Toast.—Procure some fine pie cherries; stem, and 
stone them, and stew them nicely with some stick cinnamon 
and sugar; flavor them with wine, to your liking. Toast 
some slices of bread; lay them in the bottom of a deep dish, 
and then put upon the toasta layer of cherries. Alternate, 
a layer of toast, and a layer of cherries, until the dish is 
full. Serve it when cold. 


then make a sauce of some drawn butter, adding an egg or 
two, well beaten, and some vinegar, and pour the sauce 
over the cabbage. 

Cold Slaugh—No. 2.—Have ready some cabbage, cut fine, 
mixed with some green celery leaves, and make a dressing 
as follows :—Simmer over the fire a small quantity of vine- 
gar, water, cayenne pepper, salt, and a small piece of butter. 3 
Then beat lightly two or three eggs, and when the above 
mixture is nearly cool, throw it over the eggs, stirring it 
well all the time. When quite cold, pour the mixture over 
the cabbage, &c. The celery leaves are a great improvement. $ 

Cranberry Rice Jelly—Boil your cranberries, press and $ 
strain the juice, boil it, and, by degrees, mix it in with ° 

enough boiled rice to thicken it. Put it in a form, let it 
grow cold, turn it out, and serve it with cream. 


8 
$ each side of the breast with bacon, dredge them well with 


N an hour. 

Cottage Pudding.—Beat together two cupfuls of “our, 
¢ one cupful of sugar, one cupful of milk, and one teaspoonful 
$ of cream of tartar ; then add one teaspoonful of sub-carbonate 
3 of soda, dissolved in milk. Bake the pudding half an hour 
N in a moderate oven, and serve it with whatever sauce you 
$ prefer. 

Ss 

N MADE DISHES. 

Ducks a la Mode.—Slit two ducks down the back, and 
bone them carefully. Make a forcemeat of the crumbs of 
$ bread, four ounces of fat bacon, scraped, a little parsley, 
3 thyme, lemon peel, some onion, shred very fine, with pepper, 
3 salt, and nutmeg to your liking, and two eggs; stuff your 
$ ducks with the forcemeat, sew them up, lard them down 
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flour, and put them in an oven to brown. Then put them 
; into a stew-pan with three pints of gravy, a glassful of red 

§ wine, a teaspoonful of lemon pickle, a tablespoonful of 
$ mushroom catchup, the same quantity of browning, one 
$ anchovy, and as much cayenne pepper as you prefer using; 
: stew them gently over a slow fire for an hour, and when 
2 cooked enough, thicken your gravy, put in a few truffles, 
2 Strain it, and pour it upon them. A goose may be cooked 
3 in the same way. 
$  Jellied Chickens.—Roast two chickens. Then boil a set 
N of calf’s feet to a strong jelly, take out the feet, and skim 
off the fat; then mix them with halfa pint of white wine 
vinegar, the juice of three lemons, a blade or two of mace, 
some whole pepper, and a little salt, and put them to your 
jelly. When it has boiled five or six minutes, run it through 
a jelly bag several times till it is very clear. Then puta 
small portion of the jelly into the bottom of a bowl that 
will hold your chickens; when they are cold, and the jelly 
quite set, lay them in with their breasts down, and fill up 
the bowl with the rest of your jelly, which you must take 
care to keep from setting. Let it stand all night, and the 
next day put your bowl into warm water, pretty near the 
top; as soon as you find it loose in the basin, lay a dish over 
it, and turn it out upon it. 

Mutton and Beans.—Put the mutton and beans in a pot 
together, with some salt, and enough water to cover the 
meat. When it is time to cook your potatoes, put them 
into the pot, also, and boil them until they are cooked 
enough. Just before it is time to serve the dish, put a 
tablespoonful of flour into a skillet, and add to it, a lump 
of butter as large as a hazel-nut, brown them, and when of 
a light chesnut color, mix with ita little of the liquor from 
Mix it very smooth, and then stir it into the 
} pot containing the beans, and meat, &c. Let the whole 
$ boil a little while longer, and then serve the several articles 
; in separate dishes. Sprinkle a little pepper over the 

beans. 
$ Harricoed Mutton.—Cut a neck, or loin of mutton into 
; steaks, and fry them a light brown. Have ready a gravy 

made of the scrag of the mutton, and some veal, with a 
: piece of lean bacon, and a few capers; season it to your 
8 liking with pepper, salt, thyme, and onions, strain it, and 
2 add it to the steaks, just one hour before you serve them. 
’ Take care to do it on a slow fire. Dish the chops up hand- 
$ somely with turnips and carrots cut in dice, with a good 

deal of gravy, thickened with a piece of batter rolled in a 
: very little butter. If they are not tender, they will not be 
$ good. Serve.them very hot. 
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Cold Slaugh—No.1.—Have ready your cabbage, cut fine; : off the meat. 
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Macaroni with Oysters.—Boil the macaroni in salt water, 
and drain it through a cullender; then, into a deep earthen 
dish, put, alternately, layers of macaroni, and oysters, 
sprinkling each layer of macaroni with cayenne pepper, and 
finely grated cheese. Bake it in an oven, or a stove, until 
the top becomes brown. One quart of oysters will be 
sufficient for a large dish; but the quantity of oysters must 
be regulated to suit the taste. Plenty of butter must be 
used in compounding this dish. 


BEVERAGES, &C. 


Orange Juice.—Squeeze your oranges into a pan—then 
strain them through a very coarse sieve, and afterwards 
through a very fine sieve. Measure your juice, and to 
every pint, add a pound of fine loaf sugar; let it stand 
together all night, covered closely; then take off the scum, 
stir it well in the pan, and pour it into dry pint bottles; 
put in a spoonful of brandy, and aftor the bottles are filled, 
tie over the cork with leather. If you do not choose to put 
spirits in—a little oil will answer instead; but be careful to 
take it off before you use the juice. Keep it in a dry place, 
and it will be good for two years. 

Blackberry Syrup.—Procure perfectly ripe fruit—extract 
the juice, and to each quart, add one pound of loaf sugar; 
let it boil about an hour, skim it, and when cool enough to 
bottle, put to each quart bottle a small teacupful of old 
French brandy, and some whole spice—of all kinds—but 
not toomuch. It is best to give the spice a boil in the syrup 
before it is quite done. Put about a large old fashioned 
wineglassful of brandy to a wine bottle full of syrup. 

Currant Wine.—Put twelve quarts of ripe currants into 
a bag, and spread the bag out, ina tub. Pour two gallons 
of boiling water over the bag, and let it remain thus until 
morning; then hang it up to drain—but do not squeeze it. 
Afterwards add fourteen pounds of good brown sugar, strain 
it into a five gallon keg, and fill it up with water. Leave 
the bung out for five or six days; then put it in lightly until 
the liquor is done fermenting. 

Black Cherry Brandy.—Take the stones out of eight 
pounds of black cherries, and put on them a gallon of the 
best brandy. Bruise the stones in a mortar, then put them 
in your brandy, cover them up close, and let them stand a 
month, or six weeks; then pour it clear from the sediments, 
and bottle it. 

Orange Flower Water——Two drachms of oil of neroli or 
orange flowers, half an ounce of carbonate of magnesia, one 
gill of spirits of wine, and one gallon of water. Drop the 
oil on the magnesia, and rub it with the spirits of wine; 
after which, add the water slowly, and filter the whole 
mixture. 

Compound Syrup of Sarsaparilla.—The ingredients are: 
Half a pound of bruised Sarsaparilla, two ounces of orange 
peel, half an ounce of licorice root, two ounces of sassafras, 
and one gallon of water. Boil all down to half a gallon, 
and one pound of sugar to every pint of liquor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

French Honey.—Break one pound of lump sugar into 
pieces; put it into a pan, and add the yolks of six eggs, and 
the whites of four eggs, the juice of four lemons, (and grate 
in the rinds of two of the lemons,) and a quarter of a pound 
of butter. Stir the ingredients over a slow fire, until the 
mixture becomes thick—like honey. It will keep for a 
year if put into jars—tied down with paper—and kept in a 
dry, cool place. Good brown sugar may be used instead of 
white sugar. 

Fairy Butter. —Take the yolks of four eggs, boiled hard, 
and a quarter of a pound of butter; beat two ounces of sugar 
in a large spoonful of orange flour water; then beat all the 
ingredients together toa fine paste, let it stand two or three 
hours, and then rub it through a cullender upon a plate. 
It looks very pretty. 


N Ice Cream--English Fashion.—Pare, stone, and scald 
$ twelve ripe apricots, (of course, any other fruit will answer 
as well,) beat them fine ina marble mortar, and put to 
3 them a pint of scalding cream; work it through a hair sieve, 
3 put it into a tin that has a close cover, set it in a tub of ice, 
: broken small, having a large quantity of salt mixed with 
it, and when you see your cream grow thick around the 
edges of your tin, stir it, and set it in again till it grows 
quite thick. When your cream is all frozen up, take it out 
of your tin, put it into the mould you intend it to be turned 
out of, put on the lid, and put the mould into a tub filled 
; with ice and salt, as before mentioned. Let the ice be 
¢ under, and over the mould. Let it stand thus four or five 
& hours. 
3 How to dry Peach Take p , of the best quality, 
$ just when they are ripe enough to eat, halve them, remove 
3 the stones, and sprinkle over them, in the hollow from which 
2 the pit was taken, a little nice sugar. Dry them in a brick , 
i oven, after the bread, &c., is withdrawn. Prepared in this 
3 way, from peaches fully ripe, they need no cooking, but are 
$ simply soaked out in water. All the sugar they require 
(ranging of course with the variety,) is added while drying. 
Peaches thus dried and prepared, are only inferior to the 
§ fresh fruit, of which they retain the flavor in a remarkable 
$ degree. 
3 Fried Potatoes——Pare the potatoes, and cut them in 
4 slices, as evenly as possible, (it is better to cut them with a 
2 silver knife,) and not thicker than a wafer. Place, and 
§ keep them in ice water for four days, changing the water 
once each day; then fry them in boiling lard—as you would 
dough-nuts. After they are sufficiently brown, take them 
out, (draining off the fat,) and sprinkle a little salt over 
them. If you wish to have them very nice, put them ina 
towel, thus absorbing whatever fat may cling to them. 


; 
; 
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Fresh Peaches.—Pare your peaches, and then pack them 
in cans—as close as possible. Makea syrup of three pounds 
of sugar, dissolved in a gallon of water. Boil, and strain it, 
and when cold, fill up your cans with the syrup, solder 
them, and put them into a kettle full of cold water, and set 
them over the fire. As soon as the water comes to a boil, 
(but do not continue them longer,) take them from off the 
fire, and keep them in a cool place. 

Hominy Bread.—Break two eggs into a bowl, and beat 
them from five toten minutes. Add, continually stirring, a 
saltspoonful of table salt, four or five tablespoonfuls of hot 
hominy—reduced nearly to the consistency of thick gruel 
with hot milk—one large spoonful of butter, and a pint of 
scalded Indian meal, squeezed dry. Make the dough up 
into small loaves, or round cakes, one inch and a half thick, 
and bake them in a brisk oven. 

Home-made Charlotte Russe—Boil one quart of milk; 
then stir in, slowly, the yolks of six eggs—well beaten; 
sweeten and flavor the custard to your liking, and let it 
cool; afterwards, slice into the custard about half a pound 
of almond cake. Beat the whites of the eggs toa stiff foam, 
adding three or four tablespoonfuls of white sifted sugar; 
lay this over the top of the custard, put it in the oven, and 
bake it ten or fifteen minutes. It must be served cold. 

Ice Cream.—Grate, into two quarts of milk, the rind of 
$ two lemons; make it very sweet, and boil it well. Take 

twelve eggs, leaving out half the whites, beat them well, 

and pour the boiling milk upon them; then place it upon 

the fire for five minutes, stirring it constantly. Afterwards, 
pour it through a sieve. Take one pailful of ice to a quart 

of salt. One hour is sufficient tofreeze thecream. It must 
3 be stirred constantly. 
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HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS. 
How to give Silver Plate a Lustre —Dissolve alum ina 
3 strong lye, scum it carefully, then mix it with soap, and 
* wash your silver utensils with it, using a linen rag. 
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Polishing Liquid.—After using the following polish, ; and very wide, and in the inner part they are slit up as far 
water may be sprinkled on furniture without staining it; } as to thearmhole. They are or ted with Valenci 
it also resists scratching. The ingredients are: One pint } insertion and a row of Valenciennes lace, quite at the edge. 
of spirits of wine, half an ounce of gum shellack, half an 3 A row of Valenciennes at the upper end of the corsage is 
ounce of gum lac, half an ounce of gum sandrick. Place > carried down to the waist in front. A ceinture of ribbon is 
the ingredients over a gentle heat, frequently agitating the 3 fastened in a bow, with flowing ends in front of the waist. 
vessel until the gums are dissolved, after which, it is fit for 3 Fig. vi.—Tae Ducusss is of gray cloth or flannel.—It is 
use. Make a roller of list, put a small portion of the polish ; made in the shawl form, with several plaits at the back, where 
on it, and then cover it with a soft linen rag, which must it is put on to the deep yoke. This yoke is trimmed with a 
be slightly touched with cold-drawn linseed oil. Rub this 3 2 wide plaiting of the material of which the mantle is com- 
into the wood in a circular direction, not covering too large 3 : posed, and a narrow one finishes the bottom of the garment. 
a space at one time, and continue it until the pores of the ; If made in flannel, or of light cloth, and left unwadded, this 
wood are sufficiently filled up. After this, rub in, in the § $ will make a most desirable spring wrap. It will be also 
same manner, some spirits of wine, with a small portion of ; very convenient for cool days in summer, or for traveling. 
the polish added toit. Ifthe furniture has been previously : GENERAL REMARKS.—Dresses are trimmed in various ways. 
polished with wax, it will be necessary to clean it off with ° $ § When flounces are employed, there are several modes of 
glass paper before the polish is used. $ arranging them, all equally fashionable. For instance, for 
How to remove Fruit Stains.—Moisten the part stained } $ dinner or evening dress the skirt may be entirely covered 
with cold water, then hold it over the smoke of burning > with narrow flounces; or they.may be placed in groups of 
brimstone, and the stain will disappear. This recipe will $ three and three together, reaching to a little above the 
serve for iron mould, also. knees. For a plainer style of dress, a favorite style for 
How to take Ink Spots from Linen.—Take a piece of 3 flounces consists of one deep flounce with a heading sur- 
mould candle of the finest kind, melt it,and dip the spotted ; mounted by three or four narrow frills, the uppermost 
part of the linen in the melted tallow. Then throw the § $ having a heading. Flounces may be finished at the edge 
linen into the wash. 3 merely with a hem, or a row of velvet; or they may be 
For Scrubbing Marble Steps.—Use water with a small $ pinked out in scallops. Trimmings composed of bands of 
portion of washing soda dissolved in it, and some sand. On velvet passing round the skirt, and front trimmings of 
no account use soap, as it will discolor the marble. velvet or passementeric, are also in vogue. In addition to 
3 those already mentioned, there are many favorite trim- 
N — consisting of gaufferings, macaroons, brandebourgs, 
3 de. Dresses are made quite high; the most in favor will be 
$ Seen with round waists and ceintures with broad floating 
h: § ends; some ladies still prefer the pointed body, but in this 
>» case the points should be short, and the dresses lace up the 
back. Bows and rosettes down the front, in the whole 
length of the dress, have a very good effect, but this is 
2 only where the materials are heavy, and admit of neither 
3 flounces nor double skirts, or where there is no seam at the 
< waist. Bows and ends in the form of shoulder knots, are 


put on in scallops, around the bottom of the skirt are eight 3 3 also populer. For in-door, the Zouave jacket, made of 
ruffies of the light satin, en tablier, and finished at the ends $ t velvet, is worn with a skirt of silk or satin: the skirts still 
with black velvet bows. Body and sleeves trimmed to cor- ; continue to be worn as full as ever. 

respond with the skirt. § THe Tiagut SLEEVE will be the most stylish and fashion- 

Fic. 11.—Tse ComPeicne.—The corsage of this wraps } $ able, for morning and promenade dresses during the present 
over and fastens on the left side. The skirt is very wide at $ $ season; it is a revival, with a few modifications, of the style 
the lower part, and is trimmed with a band of velvet, edged $ of 1848, and is admirably adapted for those distingue dresses 
with gold. Square pocket-holes, trimmed with velvet and ; without seam across the waist: these sleeves are not made 
gold. Long sleeves, set in full at the armholes, and trim- 2 8° very tight to the arm, as at the period above named; 
med down the outside of the arm with bands of gold. The $ they have certainly a seam at the back of the arm to shape 
cuffs are trimmed in corresponding style, and fastened with : the elbow, but ample room is given to bend the arm easily: 
buttons of velvet and gold. Round the throat a narrow 3 8 for cold weather they aresdecidedly more warm and com- 
ruff of quilled tulle, and cuffs of the same. Of course any § $ fortable than the large open sleeves, which have been car- 
colored braid may be substituted for the gold braid. ; $ Tied to the extreme. 

Fig, 1v.—Warteav, a velvet cloak forming a long pelerine 3 By the last steamer we hear that the French Fmpress has 
with a shawl point. The under part is laid in large plaits § $ abolished crinoline, but it will be a long while before this 
on the back, which supply the necessary fullness to simu- $ popular adjunct toa lady’s dress is entirely done away with. 
late sleeves; all the edges are trimmed with a velvet fluting § One of the prettiest dresses of the present season is com- 
on which lies a narrow guipure. This form is at once simple, $ posed of black velvet. It is made high and with the cor- 
new, and of convenient wear. Any strong silk is also suit- $ sage closed up to the throat. With this exception of a row 
able for this cloak; but the ruches must then be made of 2 of gold buttons up the front of the skirt and the corsage, 
satin. this dress is entirely plain. The sleeves are wide and lined 

Fic. V.—CLEOPATRA, @ large velvet cloak with cape $ With white satin, at the edge there is a row of white blonde 
sleeves; a rich lace at top and down the front. The skirt 3 covered with black lace. A ceinture of black velvet fastened 
is trimmed with a deep lace flounce sewed on a velvet > with a gold buckle, is worn round the waist. 
flounce. A row of lace laid fiat, and two flounces of mode- $ Another very stylish dress is of black silk, with many 
rate width decorate the sleeves. The bottom of the cloak g flounces, a black one and then one of deep groseille silk 
and sleeves is bordered inside by a white satin ruche edged 8 alternately ; tight sleeves of black, with the cap, or jockey, 
with a narrow lace, projecting a little beyond. $ of groseille silk; also a puff of groseille silk at the hand; 

Fic. vi.—CorSAGE OF CLEAR WHITE MUSLIN, slightly open $ corsage of black silk, with groseille silk buttons. Small 
in front. The trimming consists of rows of Valenciennes § frill of goffered Valenciennes falling over the hand. The 
and needlework insertion. The sleeves are of the bell form, ‘ wide sleeves will still be in great favor for dinner and house 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fic. 1.—DReEss OF LIGHT BLUE SILK; skirt trimmed wit 
twelve narrow flounces. Corsage draped with folds meeting } 
in the middle of the body, and round at the waist. Sleeves 
trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Sleeves, collar, and 
cap of Brussels applique. 

Fic. 0.—DREss OF BLACK SATIN, trimmed with a fawn- } 
colored satin plaided with black. The satin trimming is § 
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dress. They are undoubtedly more elegant, while the tight 
sleeves have the advantage of being warmer, and are less 
troublesome for winter. 

For Batt Dresses, tulle, tarlatane, gauze, and very fine 
muslin, are the materials the best adapted; puffings of tulle 
always look light and elegant; the mixture of ribbon with 
the flowers is in very good taste, and will be in great favor; 
the ends of the ribbon always terminating either in gold 
acorns or tassels. A Paris paper describes a dress recently 
made for a Russian Princess, which must be very beau- 
tiful. The underslip was of white satin, over this was a 
skirt of tulle bouillonne, which was covered with a shower 
of golden stars; the corsage of the same. The dressmaker 
declared that the head-dress was composed of five stars set 
in diamonds; a large one in the centre, and diminishing in 
size at the sides! Imagine the effect of this toilet on a 
young and beautiful creature, that creature possessing the 
additional lustre of being a princess, and this her toilet for 
the first ball after her marriage. Another destined for the 
same person was composed of tulle of a pale delicate water 
green, the skirt made with large bouillonnes, and looped up 
at irregular distances with branches of graceful hanging 
seaweed—this was called very appropriately the “ Naiad.” 

The fashionable Parisian morning dresses, usually called 
peignotrs, rarely present much novelty, as far as regards 
form; but the materials of which they are composed, and 
the trimmings which ornament them, admit of great variety, 
in accordance with the taste of the wearer. One, in a style 
very fashionable in Paris, is composed of white cashmere. 
It is open in front, and worn over a skirt of white muslin, 
trimmed with a tablier consisting of scalloped flounces, the 
tablier just filling up the opening between the two sides of 
the dress. The skirt is lined with mauve-color silk, and is 


bordered with a fluted quilling of ribbon of the same color 


as the lining. The corsage is high and close, and has a 
small collar; a plaiting of ribbon passes up the centre of 
the corsage, and trims the edge of the collar. The sleeves 
are rather wide, and are slit up their whole length in the 
inner part of the arm. They are lined with mauve silk, 
and edged round with a plaiting of ribbon. Long under- 
sleeves of white muslin, closed at the wrist and finished by 
turned-up cuffs. A bow of ribbon with long ends is fixed 
on each shoulder, and round the waist is a ribbon ceinture, 
fastened in a bow with long ends flowing over the front of 
the dress. 

Gotp Brar is being extensively introduced into ladies’ 
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» UnNpER-SLEEVES are worn a little fuller than recently. 

; When not intended for evening dress they are closed at the 

} wrists. Some are embroidered and trimmed with Valen- 

3 ciennes; others are trimmed with black lace, and bows and 

¢ ends of veivet or ribbon are frequently employed as trim- 

; mings for under-sleeves. Fichus over low corsages are worn 
this winter. 

Heab-Dresses.—A delicious little head-dress for an even- 
¢ ing party has a spiral, snail-shaped crown of mallow ribbon 
¢ and a blonde lace laid on flat, forming a slight point on the 

forehead, and having under it a narrow pinked ruche like 
those on the head. On each side at the checks are loops of 

mallow ribbon, and two barbs of blonde are adde. behind 
} on long ribbon strings which hang below them. Another 
head-dress is composed of two lozenges of velvet bordered 
with lace, one being placed very forward, the other behind 
on the back hair. These two lozenges are connected by a 
; flame-color velvet torsade covered by a row of lace, and on 
3 the left side, under this torsade, is placed a branch of 
cherry-color magnolias blended with grass and reeds. 

The other, formed by a broad band of blue velvet, the 
ends of which are turned underneath, while the band itself 
is placed very low as a cache-peigne. In front of this band 
are two loops of blue ribbon, lying round on the head, while 
a gold torsade winds round them and terminates, on the 
one hand, in three handsome tassels, and on the other ina 
branch of white and gold bell-flowers. 

Bonnets are much larger, coming more forward in the 
front, sitting off at the sides; terry velvet, mixed with lace 
and silk, is the most fashionable material. The bonnets 
which have just appeared, present no novelty of moment, 
beyond what we have already noticed. We have seen a 
black velvet bonnet prettily and simply trimmed with 
quillings of black lace. It is lined with blue terry velvet, 
¢ and the lining is turned up so as to form a narrow border- 
3 ing on the outside of the brim. The under-trimming is 
2 composed of ruches of blonde, and a bouquet of daisies 
¢ formed of blue velyet, fixed on one side by a bow of black 
3 lace. The strings are composed of blue terry velvet, 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Amona the newest fashions for children, are some very 
pretty cloaks and dresses suitable for the cold weather. 
$ Felt hats, trimmed with feathers, will continue to be worn. 
? Dresses for little girls are trimmed with flounces, or with 


apparel this year; it first began with the Zouave jacket, $ rows of velvet, or checquered poplin, the trimming depend- 
and is now invading cloaks, dresses, and even bonnets; for ; ing on the kind of material composing the dress, Passe- 
cloaks it is not pretty—in the first place it tarnishes quickly, } menterie 1s also much employed in trimming children’s 
and in the second it has a stagey, or theatrical look, which : dresses. A dress of gray poplin with two skirts has just 
every lady with quiet tastes wishes to avoid. For dresses } been made for a little girl. Each skirt is bordered with 4 
the same remark made be made—for the Zouave, the little 2 row of velvet of the same color as the poplin. The corsage 
house jacket for cold weather, it is lively, new, and coquet- $ is low, and has revers edged with velvet. The sleeves, 
tish. $ demi-short, consist of a puff turned up at the end. A cein- 
CoLtars.—For morning and visiting collars, the fashion- ’ ture of gray velvet is fastened at the back of the’waist in a 
able stores are making us small all-rownders, in exact imi- $ bow and flowing ends. A suitable dress for the present 
tation of those worn by the gentlemen: they are very $ season is composed of winsey. It has a double skirt; the 
becoming. The sleeve to be worn with this is exactly like } lower one ornamented with a front trimming of dark blue 
a gentleman’s shirt-sleeve, the cuff falling over the hand, 3 velvet, and’the upper one is bordered with a row of the 
and not turned back in the usual style. Both sleeves and 3 same velvet. The corsage is high and buttoned up to the 
collar are made of linen. Another pretty style is the col a } throat, and the sleeves are long and open at the ends; the 
revers. To use this shape the dress must be cut open in the } under-sleeves consist of one puff of nansouk, closed at the 
front; the collar has lappets, which turn over, leaving the 3 wrists by a band. A pretty little dress has been made of 
neck slightly exposed. To avoid taking cold while adopting 3 Albert blue silk. It has three flounces, each trimmed with 
this pretty collar, the ladies tie about their necks a cravat, N three rows of velvet, graduating in different shades of blue, 
made of white muslin and trimmed with a deep Valen- } from the tint of the dress to a darker hue. The corsage 18 
ciennes. The bow and ends fit in exactly where the collar ; high and not pointed, and a ceinture of dark blue velvet, 
is open, and the effect is light and becoming. We must 3 fastened behind, has long ends which flow over the back of 
mention that with the first collar must be worn a cravat } the dress. The sleeves are formed of three frills, trimmed 
“Like those of the gentlemen, called, in London, the “tubu- 3 like the flounces with rows of velvet, and on each shoulder 
lar tie.” 3 there is a bow with ends of dark blue velvet. 
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NEW STYLE HIGH BODY. 
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EDGING FOR EMBROIDERY. ~ 
SCARF IN INDIAN EMBROIDER 
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TOE OF LADY’S SHOE. 
























































SIDE OF LADY’S SHOE. 
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